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ABSTRACT 



Administrators and board members often wonder how their 
respective governing bodies measure up to others. To help them gauge their 
success, some benchmarks that diocesan, elementary and secondary school 
boards, commissions, and councils can use are preseniel b.^re . The information 
was gathered through surveys, the results of which are coupled with examples 
and stories from the field. The information is presented in six chapters. A 
historical overview of Catholic Education Boards is followed by some of the 
characteristics of diocesan and local boards, such as board structure, board 
authority, board size, board chairperson, and other information. No matter 
their makeup, all boards have activities and responsibilities that are 
discussed in the next chapter. Areas focused upon include accountability, 
areas of responsibility, main achievement, and training. Following a 
description of the makeup and responsibilities of these boards, the 
effectiveness of these groups is characterized. Perceived effectiveness, 
predictors of perceived effectiveness, the ownership of issues, effective 
committees, effective communication, and factors leading to main achievements 
are all discussed. Finally, some benchmarks of excellence and practical 
applications for elementary and secondary school boards and for diocesan 
boards are profiled. Thirty appendices (covering more than half of the book) 
contain survey methodology, board member profiles, and other information. 
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An Historical Overview of 
Catholic Education Boards 

• What are Catholic education boards, commissions and councils ? 

• What are these governing bodies doing? 

• What should they be doing? 

Introduction 

Administrators and board members who wonder how their respective governing bodies measure up 
to others often ask the above questions. Ideally, such questions are answered from data of similarly 
situated boards that have published information about their experiences. In reality, however, educa- 
tional leaders are often left to speculate due to the paucity of information and research data avail- 
able. 

In an attempt to remedy this situation, the National Association of Boards of Catholic Education 
(NABE) conducted national surveys of diocesan and local elementary and secondary Catholic educa- 
tion boards, commissions and councils during the winter of 1993 and through the spring of 1994. As 
a result of the findings, speculation can be replaced with facts and figures. The analysis of the 
national statistically significant data presented in the following chapters is an invaluable tool for indi- 
vidual boards as they engage in setting benchmarks to measure their own performance. 

This publication enables the reader to move from speculation to data analysis and to evaluation of 
practical tips offered with the intent of motivating diocesan, elementary and secondary boards to 
equal or to surpass the reported benchmarks. 

Overall, the book's focus is on school boards, but in some instances it deals with both school and 
religious education programs where a total education board model is operative. 

Types of Diocesan and Parish Boards 

J. Stephen O'Brien describes and defines the structure of different types of boards in A Primer on 
Educational Governance in the Catholic Church. The two types of boards he identifies as appropriate 
models for Catholic school boards are: 

• Boards with limited jurisdiction: A board has final authority only in those educational 
areas specifically delegated as such by the bishop, pastor or religious congregation. 

Although religious congregations or other corporations may hold title to a school, the 
diocesan bishop holds final jurisdiction in matters that pertain to the religious education 
and Catholic identity of the institution. 

• Consultative board: This type is identified by O'Brien as "one which cooperates in the 
policy-making process by formulating and adapting but never enacting (passing) policy." 

The person with the final authority establishes those areas in which the board is to be 
consulted. d) 

Importance of Boards in Catholic Education 

Lourdes Sheehan, RSM, Ed.D., in Building Better Boards, provided the seminal work in the field of 
board development in the post-Vatican II era. She related the Council's call for shared responsibility 
and participatory decision-making with the laity to that of development of boards of education that 
were configured to reflect the church's commitment to collegiality and subsidiarity. 

:RIC 
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Some of the reasons which are advanced to motivate the establishment of boards are: 

• To provide an opportunity for laity to participate in the educational ministry of the 
church. Through their work on the board, members participate in the educational ministry 
of the church. Because of their responsibility for the quality of the education and the 
Catholic identity of the school/parish program, members assist in providing an environ- 
ment that nurtures each student to fulfill his/her potential and become the "new crea- 
ture" and, at the same time, prepares each for the responsibilities of adult membership in 
society and church. (2) 

• To provide unity, direction and stability for the educational programs. Boards provide 
unity, direction and stability for the school and/or catechetical efforts. Under the leadership 
of the board, a unified vision of the future of the school/s is developed and supported by 
the school community. Boards give direction through short-term and long-range planning 
as well as through the policies they formulate. They provide stability through their work to 
ensure that the educational mission is lived-out even after changes in administration. In 
addition, the board is responsible for ensuring the financial viability that is essential to the 
program's future. 

Msgr. Olin Murdick, one of the pioneers in the board movement and a former secretary 
for education of the United States Catholic Conference, emphasizes the 
significance of developing this aspect of the role of boards: 

Obviously the Catholic education board, which seeks to make policy enabling an institu- 
tion to achieve the important objective of quality education, will be able to pursue this 
objective only to the extent that it understands clearly what is meant by the term. I sub- 
mit that a board must have a good grasp of the educational objectives it wants to pursue 
before it can hold the key to quality education. (3) 

• To ensure the rights and duties of those served by or employed by the institution. 
Boards ensure that-the rights of individuals are protected and that duties are carried out. 

It is the board that works toward the payment of just salaries and benefits. Through the 
board, policy that requires duties to be carried out is developed and monitored. For exam- 
ple, a policy may come from the board that stipulates the time span to be provided for 
before-school supervision. Another example is a policy set by the board that outlines the 
coaches' supervisory responsibilities during away games. 

• To foster the institution's mission. Boards commit to articulating, monitoring and ensur- 
ing the living out of the mission of the program/institution. Internally, they monitor the 
implementation of the mission by extrapolating the component parts and developing 
means of assessing how each is being carried out. A natural and important next step to 
this exercise is to plan for new ways to live-out these elements. Externally, board mem- 
bers are the front-line public relations persons; they must enunciate and clarify the pur- 
pose and vision of the institution with the local community and the public at large. 

• To represent the stakeholders. Board members represent those who have a share and 
interest in the enterprise, the school or institution. Members from the parish, business 
community and school families bring to the board table the concerns, background, infor- 
mation and insights that are reflected in board decisions, actions and policies. This creates 
the sense of ownership that is so important for the success of the board's functioning and 
ultimately the future of the school/program. 

In summary, boards contribute vision, leadership and service to ensure the future of the 
school/program. 

History of the Development of Boards 

Diocesan Boards of Education 

Frank C. Wippel, Ed.D., in An Assessment of the Characteristics of Catholic School Boards in 

Michigan, chronicled the early history of Catholic school boards. He notes that in 1852 Bishop John 

Neumann assembled eight pastors and 20 lay persons to exchange views on Catholic parochial 



schools. As a result of this gathering, a general board of education for the Diocese of Philadelphia 
was initiated. This governing body's duties included fund raising for the construction of schools, rec- 
ommendations for general plans of instruction and the distribution of funds collected by the bishop. 

Bishop Neumann influenced his brother bishops to create diocesan boards nationwide. In 1884 the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, attended by the United States bishops, including Bishop 
Neumann, called for the establishment of diocesan boards to oversee the construction and operation 
of schools. Diocesan boards with these responsibilities flourished throughout the United States from 
1886 until 1925. From 1925 through 1960, the number of boards remained constant or slightly 
decreased. ( 4 ) 

Wippel reports that with the introduction of the position of superintendent of schools at the diocesan 
level in the 20th Century, the diocesan boards' job description was altered. Responsibilities that 
were once the board's were shifted to the superintendent. The superintendent, who served as the 
bishop's direct representative, now performed the administrative tasks previously handled by boards: 
evaluating testimonies of teacher's competencies, unifying schools into a system, preserving unified 
methods of instruction, reviewing school books and handling teachers' complaints. At this point, 
boards moved away from the public school model of micro-managers to one of policy-makers/policy 
formulators.{5) 

Local Parish Boards of Education 

Msgr. O'Neil D'Amour is acknowledged as the pioneer of local boards in Wippel's historical account. 
The first parish board was established by Msgr. D'Amour in 1964 as St. Mary Parish School Board, in 
Norway, Michigan, as a response to the spirit and intent of Vatican Council II. 

Along with Msgr. D'Amour, Msgr. Olin Murdick was also influential in the development of local 
boards nationwide throughout the 1960s and 1970s. Msgr. Murdick, as secretary for education at the 
United States Catholic Conference, wrote several articles on the topic. His 1976 article in 
Momentum, the official journal of the National Catholic Educational Association, provided a signifi- 
cant exposition of the topic and an impetus for board development. Msgr. Murdick believed that the 
only way educators could capitalize on the Catholic community's positive attitude toward schools, as 
revealed in the 1976 National Opinion Research Center Study (NORC), Catholic Schools in a 
Declining Church, conducted by Andrew Greeley, was to involve the community in the deliberative 
and decision-making process relative to its local schools. (6) 

Just as the original role of the diocesan board changed because of the new leadership provided by 
the superintendent, the establishment of parish councils in the spirit of Vatican II also impacted the 
responsibilities of the local school boards at the parish level. The debate between parish councils and 
local boards centered around these questions of jurisdiction: Who governs the school and in what 
way? What is the power of the school board in relation to that of the parish council? 

The National Association of Boards of Catholic Education 

In 1967, the National Association of Boards of Education (NABE) of the National Catholic Education 
Association (NCEA) was created to assist dioceses and parishes with the task of delineating the 
roles and responsibilities of their respective boards. Reverend C. Albert Koob, OPraem, NCEA presi- 
dent, convened a symposium in Washington, DC, to review the recommendations of the Vatican 
Council II, as well as the sociological developments in the field of education. One of the conference 
outcomes was the establishment of the National Association of Boards of Catholic Education (NABE) 
as a commission at NCEA. This initiative was undertaken to assist the laity in establishing policy for 
schools and diocesan school programs. 

1976 NCEA Symposium on Catholic Education 

Msgr. John Meyers, NCEA president, 1976-86, gathered 120 educators in San Francisco for the 1976 
Symposium on Catholic Education. This was in response to the 1976 National Opinion Research 
Center's (NORC) study, Catholic Schools in a Declining Church. These data erased old myths about 
the diminishing influence of Catholic education and called upon the church to examine its priorities 
regarding its schools. (7) Msgr. Meyers placed that challenge before the symposium participants who 
subsequently identified significant areas of concern and arrived at five prioritized recommendations. 
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Among these was a call to "create an environment which enables institutions and individuals to form 
mature Christian consciences needed to develop critical and enlightened judgment in light of gospel 
values. This environment will foster respect for pluralism within the church and its traditions. "(8) 

In addition, the symposium participants proposed that, "every school and diocese will have a repre- 
sentative school board or board of education having jurisdictional powers, without prejudice to civil or 
canon law."( 9 ) "If people are to support a vigorous Catholic education ministry within this pluralistic 
environment," the group reasoned, "they must be involved in the decision-making process. "(io) 

The National Congress for Catholic Schools for the 21st Century 

Fifteen years later, in 1991, another group of Catholic educators was convened to continue planning 
for the future of Catholic schools. Gathered in Washington, DC, participants of The National 
Congress for Catholic Schools for the 21st Century developed belief and directional statements to 
ensure the viability of Catholic schools. Two belief statements related to governance are: 

• Effective Catholic school governance requires the preparation, empowerment and 
collaboration of the community which it serves. 

• Governance with the full participation of the laity is the key to the future of Catholic 
schools. pi) 

The directional statement "to establish governance structures which give all those committed to the 
Catholic school's mission the power and responsibility to achieve it," challenged Catholic educators 
to create boards that would make a difference. ( 12 ) These belief and directional statements speak 
directly to the issues of governance that have been present throughout the history of the board 
movement: the need for a) the empowerment of the laity, b) defined responsibilities, c) in-service 
and board development and d) collaboration with other parish, diocesan groups and individuals. 

Current Status of Boards 

How are boards measuring up to Msgr. D'Amour's original vision? How are boards responding today 
to the call of the NCEA 1976 Symposium, "that every school and diocese will have a representative 
school board or board of education having jurisdictional powers, without prejudice to civil or canon 
law?"o3) How are they responding today to the National Congress' call for governance structures 
that have the "power" to make a difference? The 1993/94 NABE survey of boards provides data that 
responds to these queries. Copies of the diocesan and local board questionnaires are found in 
Appendix 1-1 on p. 81 and Appendix 1-2 on p. 87. 

Over-view of Research Findings 

The 1993/4 NABE survey defined three models of board authority as the frame of reference that 
respondents were to consider in formulating their replies: 

• Advisory board advises the bishop/pastor on educational policies and other educational 
matters; the diocesan/pastoral leader develops the policy. 

• Consultative board operates in the policy-making process by formulating and adapting 
policy but never enacts policy. The person with final authority establishes those areas 
where the board is to be consulted and enacts the policies it recommends. 

• Limited jurisdiction board has power limited to certain areas of educational concerns 
established by the entity which has final jurisdiction. 

According to the NABE survey of diocesan boards, as few as nine percent are boards of limited 
jurisdiction while more than half (54 percent) are advisory. One-third (32 percent) are consultative 
boards. One-fifth of local school boards (20 percent) have boards of limited jurisdiction and two per- 
cent have boards of trustees. Like the diocesan boards, the majority of local boards are advisory; 35 
percent of local boards are consultative. 
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These data indicate that presently most boards lack the authority envisioned at the 1976 Symposium 
and the 1991 National Congress. The Symposium proposals, operating on the principle that "leader- 
ship today requires expanded decision-making procedures to call upon multiple experiences of the 
people of God," stated this desired outcome: "Every school and diocese will have a representative 
school board of education having jurisdictional powers, without prejudice to civil or canon Iaw."(i 4 ) 

Symposium participants understood that to solicit moral support for Catholic schools, people must 
be involved in the decision-making processes affecting them. 

To effect this outcome, the Congress members developed these implementation strategies: a) to 
work to establish boards for each school that include representatives of those committed to the 
school's mission and b) to advocate for the adoption of constitutions which clearly place authority 
and responsibility in the hands of board members. ( 16 ) 

Educational leaders continue to address the structural and authority issues regarding boards in differ- 
ent ways, depending upon their interpretations of the extent and limitation of jurisdictional issues of 
"control" and "final authority". Although they may respond differently to interpretations of authority 
issues, they have a common purpose: to ensure quality Catholic education for the students served. 
Boards then and now are charged with the responsibility to lead Catholic education to higher levels 
of excellence. Many elements influence the achievment of this purpose and these will be discussed 
in the chapters that follow. 

• Structural profiles of governance boards 

• Levels of authority invested in boards 

• Characteristics of effective boards and best practices 

In addition to the research findings, benchmarks and how-to tips presented in this text, the appen- 
dices include samples and worksheets that can be used for board development. These materials are 
based on the NABE research and anecdotal data concerning best practices. 
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Characteristics of 
Diocesan and Local Boards 

Collaboration adds inspiration , support and strength to 
decision and action. 



Introduction 

This chapter contains a description of the structural characteristics of diocesan and local school edu- 
cational governance groups. In most cases, these governance groups are boards; however, occasion- 
ally, the groups are commissions, councils or committees. In this chapter and throughout the remain- 
der of the book, the term "board" is used in a broad sense to represent a governance group. A spe- 
cific name other than board is used when the context demands precision of terminology. 

The data concerning diocesan boards are from a survey sent to diocesan leaders in all dioceses in 
the spring of 1993 by the Advisory Committee of the National Association of Boards of Catholic 
Education (NABE), a division of the National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA). The character- 
istics of the boards of individual schools are from responses to a survey sent by NABE to a national 
sample of elementary and secondary schools during the winter of 1994. Numerical information con- 
cerning responses is given in Appendix 2-3 on page 93. 

For the purposes of analysis, schools in the sample of local school boards are divided into four types: 
parish elementary schools, labeled as Parish Elementary; diocesan, regional and interparish elemen- 
tary schools, labeled as Other Elementary; private or independent secondary schools, labeled as 
Private High School; and diocesan, regional and interparish secondary schools, labeled as Other 
High School 

The structural characteristics of the boards discussed in this chapter are the type of board, its author- 
ity, its time in existence, its size and type of members, the selection of its chairperson, the frequen- 
cy of its meetings and its committee structure. 

Board Structure 

Diocesan Boards 

Over three-fourths of the dioceses (78 percent) that responded to the survey in 1993 had an 
educational governance group (see Figure 1, page 15). Most of these groups are called school boards, 
boards of education, total education boards or commissions. Other names that are used are councils, 
committees, and task forces. Approximately one in five dioceses did not have an identifiable board. 

In 1993, dioceses in the southeast region, as defined by NCEA, had the highest likelihood of having a 
diocesan board for education, while dioceses in the Great Lakes region had the lowest likelihood (see 
Figure 2, page 15). 

Local Boards 

Most local school governance bodies are called boards, rather than commissions, councils or com- 
mittees (see Figure 3, page 15). Eighty-one percent of elementary schools reporting some governance 
group have boards, eleven percent have commissions and eight percent have another group, such as 
a committee, council or parent group. Educational commissions are more likely to occur in elemen- 
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tary schools, especially those associated with parishes, than in secondary schools. Most governance 
groups in secondary schools are boards (93 percent); only three percent are commissions and five 
percent are other groups, such as advisory councils. 

The vast majority of the local school board respondents indicated that the school is required to have 
a board by the diocese, parish or religious community that owns it. Over 85 percent of the elemen- 
tary school boards, 81 percent of diocesan, regional and interparish secondary boards, and 63 per- 
cent of private secondary school boards exist because of diocesan or school requirements. 

Board Authority 

Diocesan Boards 

Over one-half (54 percent) of the diocesan leaders consider their diocesan boards as advisory and 
approximately one-third (32 percent) consider them as consultativeo) ( see Figured page 15). A few 
diocesan leaders indicated that the board or governance group in their dioceses had limited jurisdic- 
tion (9 percent), or they checked more than one category (5 percent). For the vast majority of dioce- 
san boards (95 percent), the bishop approves the boards constitution and bylaws. In a few cases, 
the vicar, superintendent or priest senate approves the constitutions and bylaws. 

Local Boards 

Most local school board respondents indicated that the board is either advisory (43 percent) or con- 
sultative (35 percent), rather than one with limited jurisdiction (20 percent) or a board of trustees (2 
percent). Boards with limited jurisdiction or boards of trustees are more likely found in secondary 
schools than in elementary schools and in private schools more than in parish, diocesan, regional or 
interparish school ( see Figure 5 , page 16). Almost 60 percent of private secondary schools and 33 per- 
cent of diocesan, regional or interparish secondary schools report having boards with limited jurisdic- 
tion or boards of trustees. 

The person or group that approves the board's constitution and bylaws depends on the type of 
school. The constitutions and bylaws of parish school boards most often are approved by the pastor 
(60 percent), either alone or in conjunction with the bishop, the superintendent and/or the parish pas- 
toral council. In some cases, the bishop (15 percent) or the superintendent (22 percent) approved the 
constitutions and bylaws of parish school boards. 

In the case of diocesan, regional or interparish schools, the bishop was involved in the approval of 
the constitutions and bylaws of 20 percent of the elementary school boards and 55 percent of the 
secondary school boards. The superintendent or diocesan educational leader approved, either alone 
or in conjunction with others, the constitutions and bylaws of 37 percent of the elementary school 
boards and 30 percent of the secondary school boards, while a pastor was involved with their 
approval in 48 percent of the elementary school boards and 13 percent of the secondary school 
boards 

Finally, in the case of private secondary schools, the constitutions and bylaws of virtually all boards 
(92 percent) are approved by the religious congregation that sponsors the school. 

Time in Existence 

Diocesan Boards 

Sixty percent of diocesan boards in 1993 had been in existence for at least 10 years, 15 percent 
between five and nine years, and 17 percent between one and four years (see Figure 6, page 16). Seven 
percent of the diocesan leaders indicated that the board or governance group had been in place less 
than one year. 

Local Boards 

In 1994, approximately 64 percent of the local school boards have been in existence for at least 10 
years, 20 percent between five and nine years, and 13 percent between one and four years (see 
Figure 6, page 16). Four percent of the boards were in their first year of existence at the time of the 
NABE survey. Recently established boards are more likely found in diocesan, regional and interparish 
schools than in parish or private schools, reflecting a national trend in the direction of establishing 
regional and interparish schools. 
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Governance Structure 

Diocesan Level 



Dioceses with Governance Structures 

Percentage by Regions 



Board of Education 
22.3% 




Council/Committee 

15.6% 



School Board 
24.8 



Commission 

10.9% 



Total Educational Board 



Figure 1 

Types of Diocesan Governance Groups. 
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Figure 2 

Percentage of Dioceses with Governance Groups by NCEA Regions. 
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Figure 4 

Authority of Diocesan Boards. 
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Figure 3 

Types of Governance Groups in Local Schools. 
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Authority of Local School Boards. 
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Figure 6 

Years in Existence for Local and Diocesan School Boards. 
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Figure 7 

Number of Members on Local and Diocesan School Boards. 
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Figure 8 

Constituencies Represented on Local and Diocesan School Boards. 
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Board Size 

Diocesan Boards 

The number of members on diocesan boards varies widely. The average size of a diocesan board is 
15.7 members (see Table 1), with one-half the boards having 15 or fewer members and one-half hav- 
ing 16 or more members. The most common range of members is between 11 and 15 (34 percent), 
followed by between 16 and 20 (30 percent), more than 20 (20 percent) and 10 or fewer (16 per- 
cent). The majority of members, 85 percent, are ejected or appointed, rather than ex officio mem- 
bers. If a board has ex officio members, in most cases these number between one and four individu- 
als, with the average being 2.4 members. On average, approximately three members, or 18 percent, 
of a diocesan board are from the clergy or a religious congregation. 



Number of Members 


Diocesan 

Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Average Size 


15.7 


9.4 


10.2 


15.4 


13.7 


Average Elected/Selected 


13.3 


7.7 


8.3 


13.8 


11.7 


Average Ex Officio 


2.4 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


2.0 


Average Clergy/Religious 


2.9 


1.0 


1.4 


4.7 


2.5 



Table 1 

Number of Members on Diocesan and Local Boards 



Local Boards 

Secondary school boards, especially those from private schools, are larger than elementary school 
boards and have more members from religious communities (see Figure 7 , page 16). The average board 
size for parish elementary schools is approximately nine members; for diocesan, regional or 
interparish elementary schools, approximately ten members; for diocesan, regional or interparish 
secondary schools, approximately 14 members; and for private secondary schools, approximately 
15 members. About 82 percent of elementary school board members are elected or appointed, com- 
pared with almost 90 percent of those on private secondary school boards and 85 percent of those 
on the boards of other secondary schools. On average, nearly five members of the boards 
of private secondary schools are from the clergy or religious congregations, compared with approxi- 
mately two members of boards of other secondary schools and one member from elementary 
school boards (see Figure 8, page 16). 

Board Chairperson 

Diocesan Boards 

Approximately 76 percent of diocesan boards have an elected chairperson, who is elected by the 
board itself in the vast majority of cases. Chairpersons of diocesan boards who are appointed are 
usually appointed by the bishop and, in some cases, by the superintendent. In just a few cases, the 
bishop or the superintendent is the chair of the diocesan board. 

Local Boards 

The chairperson of a board of an elementary school is more likely to be elected than the chairperson 
of a board in a secondary school. Eighty-six percent of the chairpersons of parish elementary school 
boards and 90 percent of the chairpersons of diocesan, regional or interparish elementary schools 
were elected, compared with 64 percent of private school board chairpersons and 73 percent of the 
chairpersons of boards in other high schools. In the vast majority of cases, the chairperson, when 
elected, is elected by the entire board. In most cases, an appointed chairperson is named by the pas- 
tor in a parish school, by the religious community in a private school, and, usually, by a joint action of 
the pastor or pastors and the chief administrator in a diocesan, regional or interparish school. 



Board Membership 

Diocesan Boards 

Diocesan boards are somewhat more likely to have pastors, parents, and educators as members 
than they are to have parishioners and members of the business community as members (see Table 2 
and Figure 8, page 16). Almost 76 percent of the diocesan leaders indicated on the survey that their 
diocesan governance groups have pastors as members, almost 75 percent have parents and 73 
percent have educators. The diocesan leaders indicated that parishioners are on about 60 percent 
of the boards and business people are on about 55 percent of them. As Table 3 indicates, on the 
vast majority of boards, members serve a three-year term (86.1 %) and can be reappointed or 
reelected (88.9%). 



Constituency 


Diocesan 

Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Parents 


74.8% 


89.4% 


88.1% 


66.2% 


79.4% 


Pastors 


75.5% 


85.4% 


85.3% 


19.7% 


53.9% 


Parishioners 


60.4% 


65.3% 


57.8% 


5.6% 


32.4% 


Educators 


73.0% 


44.8% 


47.7% 


76.1% 


56.9% 


Business Community 


55.3% 


22.0% 


28.4% 


87.3% 


60.8% 


Alumni 


n/a 


17.3% 


22.0% 


85.9% 


64.7% 



Table 2 

Constituencies Represented on Diocesan and Local Boards. 



Local Boards 

Parents, pastors, and parishioners are more likely to be members of elementary school boards than 
secondary school boards, while alumni and members of the business community are more likely to 
be members of secondary school boards than elementary school boards (see Figures , page 16). Parents 
are members of over 89 percent of parish elementary school boards and pastors are members of 
over 85 percent of them. About two-thirds of parish boards have parishioners as members and less 
than one-half of them have educators. Less than one-fourth of parish boards have business people 
and alumni as members. The membership profile of interparish, regional and diocesan elementary 
school boards is similar to that of parish elementary school boards. 

Over 85 percent of private secondary school boards have business people and alumni as members, 
over 76 percent of them have educators as members, and over 66 percent of them have parents as 
members. The likelihood of membership of different groups on diocesan, regional or interparish sec- 
ondary schools boards is more uniformly distributed, with parents having the highest probability of 
membership and parishioners having the lowest probability. 

Three years is the most popular term for members of all local school boards, especially for members 
of secondary school boards. The vast majority of boards, over 85 percent, permit members to be 
reappointed or reelected (see Table 3). 



Term 


Diocesan 

Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


3 Year Term 


86.1% 


61.6% 


55.0% 


66.2% 


69.0% 


Members Reelected 


88.9% 


84.9% 


85.3% 


85.9% 


89.7% 



Table 3 

Term of Members on Diocesan and Local Boards. 
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Meetings 

Diocesan Boards 

The most common meeting schedule for diocesan boards is quarterly (33.3 percent) or monthly 
(31 percent). Seven percent of diocesan boards met three or fewer times during the year, 56 
percent met between four and six times annually, and 37 percent met seven or more times a year 
(see Figure 9, page 20). 

Most diocesan leaders indicated that the agenda for the meetings of diocesan boards is prepared by 
the superintendent or the diocesan educational leader, in conjunction with the chairperson and/or the 
executive committee of the board. The vast majority of the diocesan boards (84 percent) prepare the 
agenda between one and two weeks prior to the board meeting. 

Local Boards 

Monthly meetings are more likely to occur among boards associated with parishes and diocesan 
schools than those associated with private schools. Approximately 85 percent of parish, diocesan, 
regional and interparish elementary schools and 63 percent of parish-related secondary schools had 
monthly meetings, compared with approximately 25 percent of private secondary schools. Private 
schools are most likely to hold quarterly meetings (see Figure 9, page 20). 

The chief administrator of the school, in conjunction with the chairperson and/or executive commit- 
tee, most often prepares the agenda for the meetings. Most boards prepare the agenda one week in 
advance of the meetings, except for the boards of private secondary schools, which are more likely 
to prepare their agendas more than one week prior to the meetings. About one-third of the boards in 
elementary schools, but less than one-sixth of secondary school boards, prepare their agendas less 
than a week in advance of the board meetings. 

Committee Structure 

Diocesan Boards 

Almost one-half of the diocesan leaders report that the diocesan board has finance (47 percent), 
executive (42 percent), nominating (42 percent) and policy review (40 percent) committees (see Table 
4 ). Diocesan leaders were less likely to report that the boards have marketing (29 percent), planning 
(22 percent), personnel (13 percent), and academic (10 percent) committees. About ten percent of 
the diocesan leaders report that the diocesan board did not have any committees. 



Committee 


Diocesan 

Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Finance 


46.5% 


70.8% 


75.2% 


84.5% 


85.3% 


Nominating 


41.5% 


52.2% 


47.7% 


71.8% 


56.9% 


Policy 


40.0% 


45.3% 


40.4% 


29.6% 


40.2% 


Marketing 


28.9% 


45.3% 


46.8% 


43.7% 


51.0% 


Development 


n/a 


46.5% 


48.6% 


71.8% 


59.8% 


Facility 


n/a 


39.4% 


40.4% 


62.0% 


62.7% 


Executive 


41.5% 


28.5% 


36.7% 


83.1% 


52.9% 


Financial Aid 


9.4% 


25.2% 


33.9% 


19.7% 


33.3% 


Legal 


n/a 


1 1 .4% 


14.7% 


18.3% 


16.7% 


Personnel 


12.7% 


10.9% 


13.8% 


25.4% 


17.6% 


No Committees 


10.2% 


10.1% 


10.1% 


5.6% 


5.9% 



Table 4 

Committees of Diocesan and Local Boards. 



Local Boards 

A finance committee is the most common commit- 
tee for boards of all types of schools, followed by a 
nominating committee, a development committee 
and a marketing committee ( see Figure 10). Boards of 
secondary schools are more likely than boards of ele- 
mentary schools to have finance and nominating 
committees and much more likely to have develop- 
ment, facility, and executive committees. Boards 
generally are least likely to have legal and personnel 
committees. About 10 percent of elementary school 
boards and six percent of secondary school boards 
do not have any committees (see Table 4, page 19). 

Summary 

The structural profiles of diocesan governance 
groups and local school governance groups have sev- 
eral similarities but some important differences. 

Both diocesan and local governance groups are com- 
monly called school boards or boards of education; 
however, other terminology such as total education 
Figure 9 board, commission, school council, education coun- 

Frequency of Meetings for Local and Diocesan School Boards. cil, school committee, education Committee and task 

force often is used. 

The vast majority of diocesan and local boards are 
advisory or consultative; however, some governance 
groups, particularly those for private secondary 
schools and, in some cases, for regional or diocesan 
secondary schools, have limited jurisdiction or are 
boards of trustees. 

Most diocesan and local boards have been in exis- 
tence for at least 10 years; about 20 percent of both 
diocesan and local boards were less than five years 
old at the time of the respective surveys. 

Diocesan boards are on average larger than parish 
and regional elementary school boards, but often are 
approximately the same size as boards in private sec- 
ondary schools and those in regional and diocesan 
secondary schools. The vast majority of chairpersons 
of both diocesan and local school boards are elected, 
ordinarily by the entire board. 

In general, the profiles of the constituencies repre- 
sented on both diocesan and local boards are similar. 
Parents and pastors are the most likely constituen- 
cies to be represented on both diocesan and local 
boards. Educators and representatives from the busi- 
ness community are more likely to be on diocesan 
boards and on secondary school boards than on ele- 
mentary school boards. 

The most common meeting schedule for diocesan 
boards is quarterly or monthly. Monthly meetings are 
most common for parish elementary school boards 
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Figure 10 

Committee Structure of Local School Boards. 
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and regional, interparish or diocesan elementary and secondary school boards, while quarterly meet- 
ings are most common for private secondary school boards. In most cases, the agendas for meetings 
of diocesan boards and local school boards are prepared approximately one to two weeks prior to the 
meetings; however, about one-third of elementary school boards prepare their agendas less than a 
week in advance of the meetings. 

The committee profile of both diocesan and iocai boards is similar, with a finance committee being 
the most popular. Other committees that occur with some regularity are nominating, marketing and 
development. About 10 percent of both diocesan and local boards report having no committees. 



Notes 

I.The questionnaires contained the following definitions of advisory and consultative boards: 
Advisory advises the person(s) with the final say on educational matters. 

Consultative operates in the policy-making process by formulating and adapting policy but never 
enacting/passing policy. The person with the final say establishes those areas where the board is 
to be consulted. Decisions will not be made in these areas until the board has been consulted. 
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Activities and Responsibilities 
of Diocesan and Local Boards 

Let decisions be based not on power but on love and 
prayerful reflection. 



Introduction 

In this chapter we describe the activities and responsibilities of diocesan and local boards. The topics 
covered include decision-making, accountability, major responsibilities, communication with con- 
stituencies, goal-setting and evaluation, time spent on various activities, main achievements and 
training. 

Decision-Making Modality 

Diocesan Boards 

Diocesan leaders report that diocesan boards are more likely to use consensus rather than voting to 
arrive at decisions. Almost one-half of diocesan boards use consensus (46 percent), while slightly 
more than one-third use voting (35 percent). Almost one in five boards uses a combination of con- 
sensus and voting (19 percent) ( see Figure 11, page 25). 

Local Boards 

Boards associated with elementary schools are slightly more likely to arrive at decisions through con- 
sensus, while those associated with secondary schools are much more likely to employ voting as a 
means of making decisions (see Table 5). 



Mode 


Diocesan 

Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Voting 


35.1% 


37.9% 


33.0% 


47.9% 


49.1% 


Consensus 


46.1% 


42.6% 


38.5% 


31.0% 


29.3% 


Combination 


18.8% 


12.4% 


16.5% 


14.1% 


13.8% 



Table 5 

Decision-Making Modality of Diocesan and Local Boards. 



Accountability 

Diocesan Boards 

Most diocesan boards are accountable to the bishop (91 percent), with about one-half of these see- 
ing themselves also accountable to the superintendent or the diocesan educational leader. Only nine 
percent of the boards view themselves as accountable only to. the superintendent or diocesan educa- 
tional leader (see Figure 12, page 25). 
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Local Boards 

Private secondary school boards are more likely than other boards to perceive they are accountable 
to religious communities and owners and less likely to perceive an accountability to the bishop, the 
superintendent, pastors and the school administrator (see Table 6). Parish elementary school boards 
are less likely to report they are accountable to the superintendent than are diocesan, regional and 
interparish schools. Boards from elementary schools, especially parish schools, arc more likely than 
boaids from secondary schools to be accountable to pastors (see Figure 13, page 25). 



Accountablitly 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Bishop 


6.9% 


13.8% 


1 .4% 


30.1% 


Religious Community 


.02% 


1 .8% 


63.4% 


5.3% 


Superintendent 


10.9% 


20.2% 


2.8% 


13.9% 


Pastor 


83.2% 


63.3% 


0.0% 


13.3% 


Administrator 


41.6% 


37.6% 


7.0% 


31.0% 


Owners 


0.0% 


3.7% 


18.3% 


3.5% 


Others 


4.2% 


6.4% 


12.7% 


4.4% 



Table 6 

Perceived Objects of a Local Board's Accountability. 



Areas of Responsibility 

Diocesan Boards 

More than 50 percent of the diocesan leaders indicated that the diocesan board had some or a great 
deal of involvement in five areas, which are listed in order of decreasing involvement: policy; plan- 
ning; expansion and/or closings of schools or programs; development, which also includes marketing 
and fund-raising because of the way the question was asked on the survey; and financial and bud- 
getary issues (see Figure 14, page 25). More than 40 percent of the diocesan leaders indicated that the 
boards also get involved with legal issues and curriculum. Only 24 percent of the diocesan leaders 
indicated that the board has some involvement in the selection or appointment of the administrator, 
presumably the superintendent of schools or director of education. In addition, most diocesan 
boards are involved in the nomination of new members (64 percent). 

Local Boards 

The vast majority of local school boards of all types are involved with issues pertaining to budget, 
policy, mission and philosophy and planning (see Table 7, page 24). When all elementary school boards 
are considered, only small differences occur between boards in parish schools and those in inter- 
parish, diocesan and regional schools concerning their areas of responsibility, with the latter involved 
more than the former with marketing and public relations, the evaluation of the administrator and 
legal matters. 

Secondary school boards are much more likely than elementary school boards to be involved with 
planning, marketing and public relations, development, facilities and legal matters. Private secondary 
school boards are much more likely than other boards to be involved with development, enrollment 
issues, selection of the administrator, evaluation of the administrator, expansions and/or closings, 
curriculum and legal matters. 

Communication with Constituencies 

Diocesan Boards 

Almost 79 percent of the diocesan leaders indicated that the board used a formal mechanism to 
communicate with the bishop (see Figure 15, page 26). The communication with the bishop occurs in a 




Area 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Budget 


86.6% 


87.2% 


95.8% 


93.1% 


Policy 


85.4% 


86.2% 


85.9% 


82.4% 


Mission/Philosophy 


80.7% 


78.0% 


88.7% 


86.3% 


Planning 


77.5% 


75.2% 


88.7% 


87.3% 


Nominate New Members 


74.3% 


71.6% 


83.1% 


71.6% 


Marketing/PR 


68.1% 


75.2% 


81.7% 


81.4% 


Funding 


65.6% 


74.3% 


81.7% 


79.4% 


Development 


63.6% 


66.1% 


90.1% 


82.4% 


Facilities 


62.4% 


5.1% 


81.7% 


80.4% 


Enrollment 


59.9% 


63.3% 


80.3% 


67.6% 


Administrator Selection 


59.4% 


64.2% 


78.9% 


59.8% 


Recruitment 


58.4% 


63.3% 


76.1% 


71.6% 


Administrator Evaluation 


49.5% 


62.4% 


76.1% 


64.7% 


Curriculum 


49.5% 


48.6% 


66.2% 


54.9% 


Expansion/Closing 


48.5% 


50.5% 


62.0% 


54.9% 


Legal Matters 


32.7% 


43.1% 


74.6% 


60.8% 



Table 7 

Percentage of Local School Boards with Specific Responsibilities. 



variety of ways, including providing the bishop with minutes of meetings, inviting the bishop to 
attend meetings as a member of the board or as a participant, meeting with the bishop outside the 
time of board meetings or having the superintendent communicate directly with the bishop. 

The other groups, with which a large percentage of boards communicates regularly, include princi- 
pals (71 percent), pastors (65 percent), local boards (64 percent) and diocesan leaders (51 percent). 
The mechanism used by the boards most often to communicate with these groups is sending them 
minutes of meetings. Occasionally, boards invite members of these groups to attend meetings or 
will meet with these groups outside of regular board meetings. 

Overall, when the diocesan leader completing the survey rated the diocesan board's communication 
(23 percent of the diocesan leaders did not answer this question), 59 percent rated the board as 
excellent (21 percent) or good (38 percent), 33 percent rated it as fair and 7 percent rated it as poor. 

Local Boards 

Table 8 on page 27 shows the percentage of boards that both have contact with various groups and 
good or excellent communication with them. The numbers in the table are conservative values that 
are obtained by multiplying the percentage of contacts with a group by the percentage of ratings that 
are good or excellent. Low numbers in the table reflect either a low level of contact with a group, 
poor communication or both. 
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Decision-Making Modality 




Voting Consensus Combination 



How Decisions are Made 



Figure 1 1 

Decision-Making Modality of Local and Diocesan Boards. 



Accountability of Diocesan Boards 




Superintendent/Dioc Leader 8.7% 



Figure 12 

Accountablitiy of Diocesan Boards. 
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Figure 13 

Accountability of Local School Boards. 



Figure 14 

Extent of Involvement of Diocesan Boards. 
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Communication with Constituencies 
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Figure 15 

Communications of Diocesan Boards with Constituencies. 



Boards from elementary schools and those from dioce- 
san, regional and interparish secondary schools show a 
similar pattern of contact and communication with vari- 
ous groups, with the highest levels being with parish- 
es, faculty, parents, and parent groups. In general, sub- 
stantially less contact occurs with religious education 
boards, total education boards, diocesan boards of edu- 
cation, and religious communities. The communication 
of private secondary school boards is somewhat differ- 
ent than that of other boards in many areas. Private 
boards show substantially higher levels of contact and 
communication with religious communities, but sub- 
stantially lower levels with parishes, parish pastoral 
councils, parents, parent groups, the diocesan educa- 
tion office, and the diocesan board of education. 

Goals and Evaluation 

Diocesan Boards 

Almost three-fourths of the diocesan leaders reported 
that the diocesan board develops goals, with most 
boards doing this annually (see Table 9, page 28). Just 
over one-half of the boards evaluate themselves in 
the light of their goals, and a somewhat smaller 
number (47 percent) have a formal program of board 
assessment. 



Main Achievments 

Diocesan Boards 




Achievements 



Figure 16 

Main Achievements Reported by Diocesan Boards. 



Local Boards 

Between two-thirds and three-fourths of local boards 
report they develop goals and most do so annually 
(see Table 9, page 28). Overall, between 50 and 60 
percent of local boards develop annual goals. Private 
secondary school boards are more likely than boards 
associated with other schools to be evaluated and to 
evaluate themselves in the light of their goals. About 
one-half of private school boards assess their effective- 
ness periodically, compared with about one-third of 
other boards. 

Majority of Time Spent by Boards 

Diocesan Boards 

The questionnaire for the diocesan boards did not 
request information regarding the activities that con- 
sumed the greatest amount of board time. 

Local Boards 

The five issues mentioned most frequently by local 
boards as consuming the greatest amount of board 
time are: budget and finance; development and fund- 
ing; planning; policy; and a combination of marketing, 
public relations and recruitment (see Table 10, page 28). 
Boards are most likely to report spending the most 
time on budget and finance issues. Over 50 percent of 
the secondary school boards and between 34 and 44 
percent of the elementary school boards reported 
spending the most time on budget and finance. 
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Area 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Business Community 


34.6% 


45.9% 


57.8% 


53.0% 


Local Community 


49.7% 


56.8% 


c a no/ 
/o 


58.8% 


Religious Community 


25.5% 


35.8% 


87.3% 


33.3% 


Parishes 


64.9% 


72.5% 


28.2% 


60.7% 


Parish Pastoral Council 


60.6% 


62.4% 


7.0% 


39.3% 


Finance Council 


46.9% 


54.2% 


49.3% 


63.7% 


Faculty 


67.8% 


70.6% 


60.5% 


61.8% 


Parents 


70.0% 


71.5% 


43.7% 


66.7% 


Parent Groups 


64.4% 


60.6% 


35.2% 


61 .8% 


Students 


39.6% 


39.5% 


28.2% 


35.3% 


Diocesan Education Office 


45.8% 


49.6% 


19.7% 


59.8% 


Diocesan Board Education 


25.0% 


35.8% 


8.5% 


41.2% 


Total Education Board 


26.0% 


24.8% 


14.6% 


10.9% 


Religious Education Boards 


25.2% 


28.0% 


11.3% 


23.5% 



Table 8 

Percentage of Local Boards with Contact and Good Communication with Various Groups. 



Maintenance is listed more frequently as an issue by boards from secondary schools than by boards 
from elementary schools, while policy is listed more frequently by boards from elementary schools. 

Marketing, public relations and recruitment are included more often among the issues receiving the 
most board time by boards associated with parish elementary schools and private secondary schools 
than by boards associated with diocesan, interparish or regional schools, both elementary and sec- 
ondary. 

Main Achievements 

Diocesan Boards 

Figure 16 on page 26 shows the six areas listed most frequently as being among the major achieve- 
ments of diocesan boards. These achievements are: policy development (20 percent), planning (19 
percent), financial policy (16 percent), public relations and marketing (16 percent), developing policies 
for local boards (14 percent) and staffing issues (1 1 percent). Other main achievements listed with 
less frequency included revision of programs and materials, evaluation and revision of policy, con- 
ducting feasibility studies, and making decisions about the opening and closing of programs and 
schools. Almost 20 percent of the diocesan leaders did not report any main achievements, which 
could mean there were no main achievements, or the person who completed the survey was not 
aware of any achievement or chose not to report them. 

Local Boards 

Five achievements are among those listed most frequently by local boards as being their most 
important accomplishment: development and fundraising; budget and financial stability; long-range 
planning; plant upgrade or expansion; and a combination of marketing, public relations, and recruit- 
ment (see Table il t page 29 ). Boards from secondary schools are more likely than boards from elemen- 



Activity 


Diocesan 

Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Develop Goals 


73.3% 


73.0% 


66.1% 


74.6% 


69.0% 


Annual Goals 


60.3% 


59.9% 


50.5% 


60.6% 


56.0% 


Board Assessment 


46.5% 


33.2% 


33.0% 


49.3% 


30.2% 


Evaluates Self in 
Light of Goals 


51.7% 


34.2% 


30.3% 


43.7% 


29.3% 



Table 9 

Percentage of Diocesan and Local Boards that Develop Goals and Receive Assessment. 



Activity 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Most Time Spent: 










Budget/Finance 


34.9% 


44.0% 


54.9% 


55.8% 


Planning 


17.8% 


11.0% 


12.7% 


7.1% 


Policy 


14.1% 


12.8% 


1.4% 


6.2% 


Development/Funding 


9.7% 


12.8% 


11.2% 


10.6% 


Marketing/PR/Recruitment 


4.4% 


4.6% 


2.8% 


2.7% 


Maintenance 


1.7% 


0.9% 


1 .4% 


1.8% 


Mission/Philosophy 


2.7% 


2.8% 


4.2% 


1.8% 


Curricular/Programs 


0.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Three Areas Most Involved With: 










Budget/Finance 


56.2% 


66.1% 


77.5% 


74.3% 


Planning 


38.9% 


35.8% 


32.4% 


37.2% 


Policy 


42.8% 


42.2% 


15.5% 


29.2% 


Development/Funding 


42.6% 


45.0% 


50.7% 


55.8% 


Marketing/PR/Recruitment 


27.7% 


33.0% 


35.2% 


25.7% 


Maintenance 


15.3% 


12.8% 


25.3% 


19.5% 


Mission/Philosophy 


5.0% 


4.6% 


5.6% 


7.1% 


Curricular/Programs 


7.2% 


9.2% 


4.2% 


5.3% 



Table 10 

Percentage of Local Boards Spending Time in Various Areas. 
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Achievement 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Development/Fundraising 


15.3% 


12 . 8 % 


22.6% 


9.7% 


Financial Stability/Budget 


13.9% 


14.7% 


25.4% 


25.7% 


Long-Range Planning 


1 1 .9% 


1 1 .9% 


23.9% 


10.6% 


Plant Upgrade/Expansion 


1 1 .6% 


7.3% 


14.1% 


8.0% 


Marketing/PR/Recruitment 


11.4% 


7.3% 


8.5% 


10.6% 


Tuition Policy Changes 


6.9% 


0.9% 


0.0% 


6.2% 


Teacher Salaries 


5.7% 


0.9% 


1.4% 


4.4% 


Curricular Update/Evaluation 


4.0% 


2.8% 


0.0% 


1.8% 


Policy Development 


4.2% 


0.9% 


1.4% 


4.4% 


No Achievement Listed 


18.8% 


14.7% 


11.3% 


13.3% 



Table 1 1 

Percentage of Local Boards listing Specific Main Achievements. 



tary schools to list financial stability/budget as a main achievement. Private secondary school boards 
are more likely than boards from other types of schools to list development/fundraising, long-range 
planning, and plant upgrade/expansion as main achievements. 

Training 

Diocesan Boards 

About three-fourths of diocesan boards receive training at least annually, while one-fourth of the 
boards reported never receiving training (see Table 12, page 30). In most cases, the training is provided 
by the diocesan leader, the superintendent of schools or director of education; however, consultants 
are often used. In some cases, training is provided by both the diocesan leader and a consultant. 
About one-fifth of the boards reported provided their own training. Sixty-three percent of the dioce- 
san boards reported that they arrange special training for new members. In most cases, this training 
is performed by the diocesan leader. 

The most frequent topics for board training involve roles and responsibilities, legal issues, policy- 
making and goal-setting. Other topics listed by a few boards are government regulations, develop- 
ment, marketing, collaboration, consensus building, public relations, evaluation, Catholic identity, 
ministry of boards, finances and planning. 

Local Boards 

Training of local board members is more likely to occur in boards associated with elementary schools 
than in boards associated with secondary schools (see Table 12, page 30). Approximately 75 percent of 
boards in elementary schools and slightly more than 40 percent of boards in secondary schools 
report that they receive some periodic training. Most of the training occurs at least on an annual 
basis. All boards are somewhat more likely to provide training to new members than they are to pro- 
vide periodic training to the entire board. 

Training for the vast majority of boards, virtually all of those associated with elementary schools and 
almost 90 percent of those associated with secondary schools, covers issues involving board roles 
and responsibilities. The training for fewer than one-half of the boards, however, deals with relation- 
ships with other groups with which the board interacts. Clarification of policy-making versus adminis- 
tration is more of an issue with parish, interparish, diocesan and regional schools than with private 
schools. 



Training 


Diocesan 

Board 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


At Least Annually 


74.5% 


67.6% 


56.9% 


56.3% 


52.2% 


Never 


25.5% 


23.3% 


28.4% 


36.6% 


38.1% 


Trains New Members 


63.3% 


78.9% 


79.1% 


87.5% 


71.4% 


Issues 












Roles & Responsibilities 


58.9% 


98.9% 


98.6% 


87.5% 


89.0% 


Policy v Administration 


n/a 


65.7% 


62.6% 


35.0% 


58.7% 


Relations with Other Groups 


n/a 


36.1% 


41.8% 


42.4% 


30.1% 


Trainer 












Chief Administrator 


n/a 


30.3% 


29.8% 


22.5% 


26.9% 


Diocesan Leader 


76.3% 


76.0% 


73.2% 


5.0% 


54.0% 


Consultant 


56.2% 


23.2% 


37.3% 


69.9% 


46.1% 


Board Itself 


20.5% 


12.6% 


16.4% 


32.5% 


20.6% 


Trainer of New Members 












Chief Administrator 


n/a 


35.4% 


26.9% 


57.5% 


23.8% 


Diocesan Leader 


87.1% 


52.1% 


61.2% 


5.0% 


36.5% 


Consultant 


12.9% 


5.4% 


7.5% 


12.5% 


11.1% 


Board Itself 


n/a 


5.4% 


0.0% 


37.5% 


6.3% 



Table 12 

Training of Diocesan and Local Boards. 



Most training of parish, interparish, diocesan and regional school boards is conducted by the dioce- 
san leader, while most training of private school boards is conducted by a consultant, except for new 
members who are trained either by the chief administrator of the school or by the board itself. 

Summary 

As was the case with their structural profiles, the activities and responsibilities of diocesan and local 
boards have many similarities but some important differences. 

Both diocesan and local school boards use consensus more than voting to arrive at decisions. The 
majority of diocesan and local boards also develop annual goals and evaluate themselves in the light 
of them. 

As might be expected, the jurisdiction of a board heavily influences its lines of accountability and the 
constituents with whom it most often communicates. Diocesan boards are mostly accountable to 
the bishop and the superintendent or other diocesan leaders, such as the vicar for education. Boards 
from parish or interparish schools typically are accountable to the pastor or pastors, those from pri- 
vate secondary schools are accountable to the religious communities or owners, and those from 
regional or diocesan schools are accountable to the bishop or the superintendent. 

Diocesan boards communicate primarily with the bishop though a variety of formal mechanisms; 
however, most diocesan boards also communicate regularly with principals, pastors and local boards. 
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Local boards primarily communicate with parishes, faculty, parents and parent groups. Private school 
boards have a different pattern of communication than do other local boards, with substantially high- 
er levels of contact with religious communities and lower levels of contact with parishes, parents, 
and parent groups. 

Diocesan and local boards also share common responsibilities and have similar achievements. Most 
boards have at least some involvement with policy,, planning, marketing, development, budget, and 
decisions regarding the expansion and/or closing of schools. Diocesan boards also list these areas as 
among their major achievements. Local boards are also heavily involved with issues regarding facili- 
ties, enrollment, recruitment, and the selection and evaluation of administrators. Local boards report 
spending the greatest amount of board time on five areas: budget and finance; development and 
funding; planning; policy; and a combination of marketing, public relations and recruitment. 

Most diocesan and local boards receive annual training and train their new members. The major 
issue covered in the training is roles and responsibilities of board members; however, some local 
boards also deal with the distinction between policy and administration and the relationships with 
other groups. 



4 

Effectiveness of Diocesean 
and Local Boards 

Three factors consistently emerge as important 
contributors to the perceived effectiveness of 
diocesan and local boards: effective committees, 
ownership of issues, and communication. 



Introduction 

In this chapter we describe the perceived effectiveness of diocesan and local boards and identify the 
major factors that contribute to their effectiveness. In order to obtain a measure of the board's effec- 
tiveness, the respondents to the surveys were asked to assign the board a letter grade between A 
and F. Statistical analysis, including correlational analysis and multiple regression were used to 
identify from the data the most important predictors of the assigned grades. The chapter also con- 
tains a discussion of the factors contributing to the boards' main achievements, the factors prevent- 
ing the effectiveness of boards, and the major differences between boards that received A grades 
and other boards. 

Perceived Effectiveness 

Table 13 shows the distribution of grades assigned to the diocesan and local boards. Approximately 
one-third of the diocesan leaders that responded to the survey concerning diocesan boards gave 
their boards a grade of A and another one-third gave their boards a B grade. Twenty percent assigned 
the boards a C and six percent a D. No diocesan board was assigned a failing grade. Almost eight 
percent of the diocesan leaders did not assign a grade to the diocesan board. 



Grade 


Diocesan 

Boards 


All Local 
Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


A 


32.7% 


25.3% 


24.5% 


23.9% 


33.8% 


22.1% 


B 


33.3% 


44.2% 


43.8% 


38.5% 


43.7% 


47.8% 


C 


20.1% 


18.4% 


17.8% 


24.8% 


14.1% 


19.5% 


D 


6.3% 


4.6% 


5.9% 


4.6% 


2.8% 


3.5% 


F 


0.0% 


1.1% 


1 .0% 


1.8% 


0.0% 


0.9% 


None 


7.6% 


6.4% 


6.9% 


6.4% 


5.6% 


6.2% 



Table 13 

Percentage of Diocesan and Local Boards Receiving Various Grades 



Twenty-five percent of all local school boards received an A, 44 percent received a B, 18 percent 
received a C, five percent received a D and one percent an F. Another six percent of respondents 
did not assign a grade to the board. Respondents from private secondary schools were more likely 
than respondents from other schools to assign their boards A grades. 
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Correlates of Perceived Effectiveness 

Diocesan Boards 

Eight factors are significantly related to the perceived effectiveness of diocesan school boards ( see 
Table 14). The strongest correlate of the grade assigned to the board's effectiveness is the degree to 
which the board assumes ownership of issues, closely followed by effective committees, effective 
meetings and good communication with various groups. Four other factors signifi cantly associated 
with the board's perceived effectiveness are: 1) developing goals for itself, 2) evaluating itself in the 
light of its goals, 3) having periodic assessments, and 4) the extent of its involvement with various 
issues (composite score). 



Variable 


Correlation 


Ownership of Issues 


.573 


Effective Committees 


.522 


Effective Meetings 


.506 


Communication with Various Groups 


.492 


Evaluation of Self in Light of Goals 


.382 


Involvement with Issues (composite) 


.276 


Development of Goals 


.238 


Periodic Assessment 


.216 


Extent of Involvement with: 




Expansion/Closing of Programs 


.252 


Planning 


.247 


Finance/Budget Management 


.220 


Development/Funding/Marketing 


.171 


Curriculum 


.156 



Table 14 

Significant Correlates of Perceived Effectiveness of Diocesan Boards. 



The factor, representing the extent of the board's involvement, is a composite measure of involve- 
ment with ten specific issues. The perceived effectiveness of diocesan boards is significantly asso- 
ciated with the extent of the board's involvement with five of these issues: 1) expansion and closing 
of programs; 2) planning; 3) finance and budget management; 4) development, funding and market- 
ing; and 5) curriculum. No relationship occurs between perceived effectiveness and the board's 
involvement with: 1) policy; 2) selection or appointment of administrators; 3) nomination of new 
board members; 4) legal matters; and 5) other issues, such as legislative concerns, salary sched- 
ules, and program review. 

Other factors that are not significantly related to the perceived effectiveness of diocesan boards 
include: length of time in existence, number of members, and having business people represented 
on the board. 

Local Boards 

What factors are strongly related to the perceived effectiveness of local school boards? Among all 
types of local boards, three factors consistently emerge as important correlates of effectiveness (see 



Table 15). The degree to which the board assumes ownership of its issues and an overall measure of 
the board's communication with various constituencies consistently have the highest relationships 
with perceived board effectiveness for boards from all types of schools. The perception that the 
board has effective committees Is also an important correlate of perceived overall effectiveness of 
the board, more so for boards from parish, interparish, regional or diocesan schools than for boards 
from private secondary schools. 



Variable 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Degree of ownership 


.573 


.568 


.461 


.534 


Effective committees 


.521 


.562 


.298 


.404 


Communication (composite) 


.552 


.513 


.551 


.455 


Communication with: 










Parishes 


.462 


.496 




.281 


Local community 


.469 


.452 


.479 


.343 


Parish/Pastoral council 


.433 


.387 






Finance council 


.316 


.321 


.475 


.451 


Faculty 


.438 


.420 


.500 


.380 


Parents 


.490 


.487 


.501 


.331 


Students 


.370 


.379 


.473 


.309 


Diocesan office 


.470 


.390 




.304 


Diocesan board 


.451 






.402 


Parent groups (PTA) 


.453 


.371 


.409 


.398 


Board development of goals 


.319 


.411 






Board assessment 


.205 




.282 


.228 


Evaluation in light of goals 


.269 


.396 







Table 15 

Major Correlates of Perceived Effectiveness of Local Boards 
Note: Only correlations significant at the p=.05 level are shown. 



Predictors of Perceived Effectiveness 

Stepwise regression analysis were conducted to determine the best predictors of the perceived 
effectiveness of both diocesan and local boards. The dependent variable in each analysis is the grade 
assigned to the board's effectiveness. The set of possible predictors for the effectiveness of dioce- 
san boards differs slightly from the set for local boards because of slight variations in the question- 
naires. The following items are common predictors in the analysis for diocesan boards and local 
boards: 

• Length of time of the board's existence 

• Number of members 

• Representative of business community on the board 

• Degree of board's ownership 
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• Presence of effective committees 

• Development of goals for itself 

• Performance of an annual assessment of itself 

• Member of NCEA/NABE 

The following predictors are also used in the regression analysis for diocesan boards: 

• Communication with various groups (a single item) 

• Involvement with various issues (a composite score of 10 issues) 

• Evaluation of board in the light of its goals 

• Effective meetings 

The following predictors are also used in the regression analysis for the local boards: 

• Communication with constituencies (a composite score of 10 groups); 

• Presence of prayer at meetings 

• Frequency of board training sessions 

Diocesan Boards 

The results of the regression analysis reveal that four factors significantly contribute to the prediction 
of the perceived effectiveness of diocesan boards, explaining slightly more than 53 percent of its 
variance. The four significant predictors are: 1) the presence of effective committees; 2) the board's 
ownership of issues; 3) the board's communication with various groups; and 4) the board's evalua- 
tion of itself in the light of its goals. These results agree closely with those from the correlational 
analysis reported in Table 14. 

Local Boards 

Table 16 shows the results of the separate regression analysis for parish elementary school boards; 
diocesan, regional and interparish elementary school boards; diocesan, regional and interparish sec- 
ondary school boards; and private and independent secondary school boards. Listwise deletion of 
missing data is utilized so that only boards with no missing data on any predictors are retained in the 
analysis. Some boards are omitted from the analysis due to missing data. For example, 288 of the 
358 parish elementary schools in the data base with boards have complete data on all predictors and 
are included in the analysis. The analysis also includes 77 of 94 diocesan, regional or interparish ele- 
mentary schools with boards; 68 of 109 diocesan, regional or interparish secondary schools with 
boards; and 58 of 68 private and independent secondary schools with boards. 



Variable Parish Other Private Other 

Elementary Elementary High School High School 

Variance Explained 54.7% 49.9% 45.0% 42.6% 

Significant Predictors: Incremental Variance Explained 

Communication with Constituencies 34.2% ns 32.5% ns 

Degree of Ownership 12.8% 10.1% 12.5% 31.4% 

Effective Committees 4.7% 39.8% ns 11.2% 



Table 1 6 

Stepwise Regression Results for Local Boards , With Grade Assigned to the Board's Effectiveness as Criterion Variable. 

As suggested by the correlation analysis in Table 15, three dominant predictors of the assigned 
grade emerge from the regression analysis. The degree of the board's ownership of the issues is a 
significant predictor in each of the four models and the most important predictor of the assigned 
grade for diocesan, regional and interparish secondary schools. Among boards in general, those 
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associated with private secondary schools are seen to take the most ownership of issues. 
Communication with constituencies emerges as the most important predictor of the assigned grade 
for parish elementary schools and private secondary schools; however, it is not a significant predictor 
for the diocesan, regional or interparish school models. Having effective committees predicts the 
assigned grade for all but private schools and it is the most important predictor for diocesan, regional 
and interparish elementary schools. 

Ownership of Issues 

Diocesan Boards 

One-third of the diocesan leaders rate the diocesan board as taking a great deal of ownership of 
issues, while 41 percent see the board as taking quite a lot of ownership, 20 percent as taking some 
ownership and six percent as taking hardly any or no ownership of issues. Boards who take more 
ownership of issues are likely to have effective committees, effective meetings and effective com- 
munication with their constituencies. Higher ownership boards also are more likely than other boards 
to set annual goals, to evaluate themselves in the light of these goals, and to have external assess- 
ment of their effectiveness. In addition, diocesan boards with higher levels of ownership tend to be 
more involved with planning, budgeting, policy-making, development, marketing and decisions con- 
cerning the opening and/or closing of facilities than are diocesan boards with lower levels of owner- 
ship. Finally, diocesan boards with higher levels of ownership are somewhat more likely to be NABE 
members than are other diocesan boards. 



Variable 


Parish 


Other 


Private 


Other 




Elementary 


Elementary 


High School 


High School 


With A Grades 


89.9% 


84.6% 


87.5% 


87.5% 


All boards 


59.7% 


53.2% 


74.7% 


55.2% 



Table 17 

Local Boards With High Levels of Ownership. 



Local Boards 

Local boards that received a grade of A 
are much more likely to be perceived as 
taking more ownership of issues than 
are local boards in general (see Table 17 1 
Figure 17 shows a graphical representa- 
tion of the increased percentage of A 
boards, as compared with all boards, 
that take a great deal of ownership. 
Several trends are evident from an 
inspection of Table 17 and Figure 17. 
First, approximately the same percent- 
age of boards of all types that received 
an A show high levels of ownership. 
Second, boards of private secondary 
schools, regardless of the grade they 
received, are more likely to have higher 
levels of ownership than boards from 
other types of schools. Third, the great- 
est difference in the likelihood of high 
levels of ownership between A boards 
and all boards in general occurs for both 
Figure 17 types of elementary school boards and 

Comparison Of a Boards and All Boards on Ownership for diocesan, regional or interparish sec- 

ondary school boards. 



Ownership of Issues 

"A" Boards Versus All Boards 

I I "A“ Boards 
All Boards 




Parish Elem Other Elem Private HS Other HS 
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Effective Committees 

Diocesan Boards 

Almost half the diocesan leaders indicated that their diocesan boards have effective committees, 
while 17 percent indicated that the committees are fairly effective. Only one percent of the diocesan 
leaders view the board as having ineffective committees; however, one-third of the diocesan leaders 
did not rate the effectiveness of the cornmiLLees. 

Diocesan boards with more effective committees, compared with other diocesan boards, are more 
likely to have effective meetings, take more ownership of issues, develop goals annually and evalu- 
ate themselves in the light of those goals, and communicate better with their constituencies. Boards 
with effective committees also are more involved in planning than other boards; however, there are 
no differences between boards with effective committees and other boards in their levels of involve- 
ment with other issues, such as budgeting, policy-making and marketing. 

Local Boards 

The committees of local boards that received A grades are much more likely to be perceived as very 
effective than are the committees of other boards ( see Table 18). The differences in perceptions of 
committee effectiveness for A boards, compared with other boards, are greater for boards from 
parish elementary schools and interparish, diocesan, or regional schools than for private secondary 
schools. 



Variable 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


With A Grades 


89.9% 


76.0% 


79.2% 


85.7% 


All boards 


59.3% 


51.6% 


65.7% 


58.2% 



Table 18 

Local Boards With Very Effective Committees.. 



Change in Probability of Committees 

"A" Boards Versus All Boards 

H Other HS 
HE] Private HS 
tH Other Elem 
Hi Parish Elem 




- Finance Development Marketing 

Policy Nominating Facility 



Figure 18 

Change in Probability of Committees from A Boards to All Boards. 



In virtually every case, boards from all 
types of schools that received a grade 
of A are more likely than other boards, 
or as likely as them, to have a specific 
committee (see Figure 18). The largest 
differences between boards perceived 
as effective and other boards occurs for 
parish elementary schools. Parish ele- 
mentary school boards that are per- 
ceived as effective are much more like- 
ly (at least a 10 percentage point differ- 
ence) than other parish boards to have 
the following committees: finance, 
nominating, policy, marketing, develop- 
ment, facility and executive. Other 
examples of committees being more 
likely in boards perceived as effective 
compared with other boards are: 1) a 
nominating committee for interparish, 
regional or diocesan elementary and 
secondary school boards; 2) a market- 
ing committee for private secondary 
school boards; and 3) a facility commit- 
tee for diocesan, regional or interparish 
secondary school boards. 



Effective Communication 

Diocesan Boards 

Sixteen percent of the diocesan leaders report that their boards have excellent communication and 
33 percent rate the communication as good. On the other hand, 26 percent rate communication as 
fair and six percent as poor. Eighteen percent did not rate the board's communication. Diocesan 
boards with better ratings of communication, compared with other diocesan boards, take more own- 
ership of issues and have effective committees and effective meetings. In addition, boards with bet- 
ter communication are seen as more involved with planning, development, marketing, decisions con- 
cerning the expansion and closings of facilities and legal issues. 

Local Boards 

The level of contact and communication of A boards with various groups is higher, and often sub- 
stantially higher, than that of all boards. The groups for which substantially higher contact and com- 
munication occur are shown in Table 19 in bold type. 



Group 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Business Community 


53 . 6 % 


73 . 1 % 


82 . 5 % 


91 . 3 % 


Local Community 


73 . 7 % 


80 . 8 % 


70 . 8 % 


82 . 6 % 


Religious Community 


34.3% 


57 . 7 % 


95.8% 


45.0% 


Parishes 


78.8% 


88.5% 


37.5% 


78.3% 


Parish Pastoral Council 


75.7% 


84 . 6 % 


8.3% 


43.5% 


Finance Council 


70 . 4 % 


69.2% 


33.3% 


73.9% 


Faculty 


83 . 6 % 


84.7% 


79 . 2 % 


73.9% 


Parents 


84.9% 


88.5% 


62.5% 


82.6% 


Parent Groups 


80 . 8 % 


73.1% 


50.0% 


82 . 6 % 


Students 


53.6% 


53.9% 


54 . 1 % 


56 . 5 % 


Diocesan Education Office 


64.6% 


73 . 0 % 


25.0% 


87 . 0 % 


Diocesan Board Education 


39.4% 


38.5% 


16.7% 


73 . 9 % 


Total Education Board 


34.3% 


30.8% 


16.7% 


47.8% 


Religious Education Board 


33.4% 


42.3% 


20.8% 


30.4% 



Table 19 

Local Boards with A Grades: Contact and Good Communication 

Note: Percentages in bold are significantly higher than corresponding percentages for all boards. 



Factors Leading to Main Achievements 

Diocesan Boards 

Desire to respond to needs, the expertise of members and effective leadership are the three major 
factors identified by the diocesan leaders as contributing to the main achievements of diocesan 
boards (see Table 20, page 39). A significant number of diocesan leaders also listed the dedication of the 
board members and their collaboration among themselves and with other groups as contributing to 
the main achievements of diocesan boards. 
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Factor 


Diocesan 

Boards 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Dedication 


11.0% 


24.0% 


18.3% 


31.0% 


16.8% 


Needs/Desire 


22.0% 


21.8% 


21.1% 


19.7% 


22.1% 


Leadership 


17.8% 


16.3% 


13.8% 


16.9% 


16.8% 


Expertise 


19.5% 


10.6% 


3.7% 


16.9% 


7.1% 


Planning 


2.5% 


6.4% 


4.6% 


5.6% 


8.0% 


Collaboration 


12.7% 


5.0% 


4.6% 


4.2% 


6.2% 



Table 20 

Percentage of Diocesan and Local Boards Identifying Factors Leading to Main Achievements. 



Local Boards 

The major factors identified by local 
boards as contributing to their achieve- 
ments are dedication, commitment, 
desire and response to needs (see Table 
20 and Figure 19). A significant number of 
boards also identified leadership as a 
factor. Other factors listed less fre- 
quently include expertise, planning and 
a combination of consensus, vision and 
openness. 

Factors Preventing 
Effectiveness 
Diocesan Boards 

The four factors listed most frequently 
as preventing the effectiveness of dioce- 
san boards are: 1) lack of time (19 per- 
cent); 2) size or complexity of the dioce- 
ses (15 percent); 3) the board's lack of 
vision or focus (12 percent); and 4) the 
board's lack of experience (10 percent). 
One-third of the diocesan leaders who 
graded a board and one-half of the dioce- 
san leaders who gave the board an A did 
not list any factor that prevented the 
board's effectiveness. 



Factors Leading to Main Achievments 

Local and Diocesan Boards 



Diocesan Board 




Figure 19 

Factors Leading to Main Achievements of Boards. 



Local Boards 

What factors seem to prevent a local school board from being effective? Approximately 40 percent 
of all boards and 70 percent of boards that received a grade of A did not identify any factor that pre- 
vented their effectiveness (see Table 21, page 41). Two factors that emerge with some frequency, how- 
ever, when boards do report impediments to effectiveness are lack of time and lack of training. 
Approximately 18 percent of all boards and 15 percent of A boards identify lack of time, or being too 
busy, as the major factor impeding their effectiveness. Lack of training and/or lack of experience are 
major factors for seven percent of all boards; however, very few boards with A grades list these fac- 
tors. 



Other factors preventing board effectiveness that were identified from time to time included: 1) lack 
of commitment (approximately five percent of all boards); 2) lack of understanding of role; 3) domi- 
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nant personal agendas, particularly for diocesan, regional and interparish boards; 4) lack of authority, 
also for diocesan, regional and interparish boards; and 5) pastor problems, for all boards except those 
from private schools. 

Differences between Effective Boards and Other Boards 

Diocesan Boards 

A comparison of the responses of diocesan leaders who give A grades to their boards with those 
diocesan leaders who give lower grades to their boards yields statistically significant differences on 
10 questions on the survey. In each case, the grade A boards received a higher percentage of posi- 
tive responses than the boards that received lower grades. The differences between the A boards 
and other boards on the remaining questions in the survey are not statistically significant. 

The diocesan leaders who graded the boards gave higher ratings to A boards than to boards receiv- 
ing lower grades on the following: 

• Involvement in planning. Fifty-three percent of grade A boards had a "great deal" of 
involvement in planning, compared with 31 percent of other boards. 

• Involvement in financial decisions and budget management. Thirty-six percent of A 
boards had a "great deal" of involvement in financial decisions and budget management, 
compared with 17 percent of other boards. 

• Involvement in decisions regarding expansion and/or closing of facilities. Forty-three 
percent of A boards had a "great deal" of involvement in decisions regarding expansion 
and/or closing of facilities, compared with 22 percent of other boards. 

• Communication with key groups in the diocese. Thirty-three percent of A boards were 
rated "excellent" in their communication with key groups, compared with 10 percent of 
other boards. An additional 48 percent of grade A boards were rated "good" in communi- 
cation, compared with an additional 34 percent of other boards. In total, 81 percent of 
grade A boards had "excellent" or "good" communication, compared with 44 percent of 
other boards. 

• Ownership of issues under its jurisdiction. Sixty-two percent of A boards took a "great 
deal" of ownership of issues under their jurisdiction, compared with 18 percent of other 
boards. In total, 94 percent of grade A boards took at least "quite a lot" of ownership of 
issues, compared with 62 percent of other boards. 

• Development of goals for itself. Eighty-two percent of grade A boards develop goals, 
compared with 67 percent of other boards. 

• Evaluation of performance in the light of its goals. Based on the responses of the 
diocesan leaders who answered this question, 100 percent of grade A boards evaluate 
their performances in the light of their goals, compared with 74 percent of other boards. 
However, a significant number of leaders apparently did not have sufficient awareness of 
board activities to respond to this question or otherwise chose not to respond to it (25 
percent of those who gave A ratings and 32 percent of those who gave other ratings 
skipped this question). Taking all the leaders into account, the percentage of A boards 
evaluating their performance would range between 75 percent and 100 percent, com- 
pared with the range of 50 percent to 74 percent of other boards. 

• Involvement of effective committees. Based on the responses of the diocesan leaders 
who answered this question, 97 percent of grade A boards have effective committees, 
compared with 57 percent of other boards. This question also had a significant amount of 
nonresponse from the diocesan leaders (30 percent of those who gave A ratings and 36 
percent of those who gave other ratings). Taking all the leaders into account, the percent- 
age of A boards that have effective committees would range between 68 percent and 97 
percent, compared with the range of 37 percent to 57 percent of other boards. 
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Factor 


Parish 

Elementary 


Other 

Elementary 


Private 
High School 


Other 

High School 


Boards with A Grades 


Lack Time/Too Busy 


11 . 1 % 


19.2% 


16.7% 


12.0% 


Lack Training/Experience 


2.0% 








Lack Understanding of Role 






8.3% 




Lack Commitment 


2.0% 






4.0% 


Pastor Problems 


7.1% 


7.6% 






Conflicts/Poor Mix 


2.0% 








Lack Authority 


2.0% 








Dominant Personal Agenda 








4.0% 


Lack Purpose/Focus 






4.2% 




Lack Leadership 










High Turnover 


3.0% 








Poor Preparation 


1.0% 








Poor Communication 


1.0% 




4.2% 


4.0% 


Parochial Interest 










Board Size 


1.0% 


3.8% 


4.2% 




None Listed 


69.7% 


73.1% 


66.7% 


72.0% 


All Boards 


Lack Time/Too Busy 


15.3% 


18.3% 


19.7% 


23.0% 


Lack Training/Experience 


5.7% 


11.0% 


7.0% 


7.1% 


Lack Understanding of Role 


5.2% 


1.8% 


4.2% 


4.4% 


Lack Commitment 


4.5% 


5.5% 


7.0% 


2.7% 


Pastor Problems 


4.0% 


5.5% 


0.0% 


5.3% 


Conflicts/Poor Mix 


3.7% 


1.8% 


1 .4% 


3.6% 


Lack Authority 


3.2% 


3.7% 


1 .4% 


8.0% 


Dominant Personal Agenda 


2.7% 


6.4% 


0.0% 


4.4% 


Lack Purpose/Focus 


2.5% 


3.7% 


4.2% 


0.9% 


Lack Leadership 


1.7% 


1.8% 


1.4% 


1.8% 


High Turnover 


1.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.9% 


Poor Preparation 


1.5% 


1.8% 


2.8% 


1.8% 


Poor Communication 


1.0% 


1.8% 


1.4% 


1.8% 


Parochial Interest 


0.5% 


2.8% 


2.8% 


0.9% 


Board Size 


0.4% 


0.9% 


1 .4% 


3.6% 


None Listed 


41.3% 


33.9% 


45.1% 


38.1% 



Table 21 

O Percentage of Local Boards Identifying Factors that Prevent Their Effectiveness. » - 
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• Inclusion of meditative readings and discussions at board meetings. Thirty-two per- 
cent of A boards have spiritual readings at meetings, compared with 17 percent of other 
boards. Virtually all boards are likely to pray at meetings and some (23 percent of grade A 
boards and 18 percent of other boards) hold day-long retreats for their members. 

• Involvement in assessment or evaluation. Based on the responses of the diocesan 
leaders who answered this question, 76 percent of A boards are assessed or evaluated, 
compared with 60 percent of other boards. This item also had a significant amount of non- 
response from the diocesan leaders (21 percent of those who gave A ratings and 39 per- 
cent of those who gave other ratings). Taking all the leaders into account, the percentage 
of A boards that have effective committees would range between 60 percent and 76 per- 
cent, compared with the range of 37 percent to 60 percent of other boards. 

Local Boards 

What are the factors that distinguish effective local boards from other local boards? In terms of their 
structures, local boards that are perceived as effective, that is those that received a grade of A for 
board effectiveness, are more likely than other boards to: 1) have more members; 2) include busi- 
ness people and alumni as members; and 3) have finance, nominating, policy, marketing, develop- 
ment, facility and executive committees. 

In terms of their responsibilities and activities, A boards are more likely than other boards to: 1) be 
more involved with issues pertaining to budget, policy, mission and philosophy and planning; 2) have 
goals, review or update them annually and use them as a basis of self evaluation; 3) receive training 
at least annually and train their new members; 4) take more ownership of issues; 5) have higher lev- 
els of contact and communication with their constituencies; and 6) have their progress assessed 
periodically. 

Finally, in terms of their accomplishments, A boards are more likely than other boards to: 1) have 
effective committees and effective meetings; 2) list development/fundraising (especially elementary 
schools), budget/financial stability (especially diocesan, interparish and regional schools), long-range 
planning, and marketing/ public relations/recruitment (especially parish elementary schools and dioce- 
san, interparish and regional secondary schools) and plant upgrades (parish elementary schools) as 
main achievements; and 3) identify dedication and commitment as major factors contributing to their 
main achievements. 

Summary 

Using a self-reported assessment of effectiveness by assigning a grade between A and F to each 
board, one-third of diocesan leaders and one-fourth of the respondents to the local school board 
questionnaire give their boards A grades. Most boards received at least a B grade; however, 26 per- 
cent of diocesan boards and 23 percent of local boards received a C grade or lower. 

Three factors consistently emerge as important contributors to the perceived effectiveness of dioce- 
san and local boards: effective committees, ownership of issues, and communication. In addition, 
the board's evaluation of itself in the light of its goals is a significant predictor of the perceived effec- 
tiveness of diocesan boards. 

Desire to respond to needs, members' expertise, and effective leadership are important contributors 
to the main achievements of diocesan and local boards. In addition, members' dedication is an 
important contributor particularly to the main achievements of local boards and collaboration is impor- 
tant for diocesan boards. On the other hand, lack of time is the major factor identified by both dioce- 
san boards and local boards as preventing their effectiveness. Other factors preventing effectiveness 
are size or complexity of the diocesan board, lack of vision or focus and lack of experience for dioce- 
san boards and lack of training for local boards. 

Other factors that characterize the differences between effective diocesan boards and other dioce- 
san boards include: 1) involvement in planning; 2) involvement in financial decisions and budget man- 
agement; 3) involvement in decisions regarding the expansion and/or closing of facilities; 4) the 
development of annual goals; 5) having meditative readings and discussion at board meetings; and 6) 
having annual assessment. 
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Other factors that characterize the differences between effective local boards and other local boards 
include: 1) having more members; 2) having business people and alumni as members; 3) receiving 
training annually; 4) having annual assessments; 5) having development, budget management, plan- 
ning, marketing and plant upgrade as among their major achievements; and 6) identifying dedication 
and commitment as major factors contributing to their main achievements. 

The strength of the relationship between communication and perceived effectiveness varies both 
with the type of board and with the object of its communication. All types of local boards show sig- 
nificant relationships between perceived effectiveness and communication with faculty, parents, par- 
ent groups, students, and the local community. The relationship between perceived effectiveness 
and communication with parishes and the diocesan education office is higher for boards from ele- 
mentary schools than for boards from diocesan, regional or interparish secondary schools, and not 
significant for boards from private secondary schools. The relationship between perceived effective- 
ness and communication with the diocesan school board is significant only for boards from parish 
elementary schools and those from diocesan, regional and interparish secondary schools. 

Other important relationships between perceived effectiveness occur for boards that develop goals 
and evaluate themselves in the light of these goals (elementary school boards, particularly those 
from interparish, regional or diocesan schools); board assessment or evaluation (particularly for pri- 
vate schools); and involvement in planning (particularly secondary schools); policy (private secondary 
schools only); budget (diocesan, regional or interparish secondary schools); and development (partic- 
ularly private secondary schools). 



5 

Benchmarks of Excellence and 
Practical Applications for 
Elementary and Secondary 
School Boards 

A benchmark is a standard by which something can be 
measured or judged. This standard serves as a measure to 
compare one's own product with a rival's product and to 
improve one's own product. <v 



Introduction 

The National Association of Boards of Catholic Education's (NABE) survey provides data that identify 
eleven characteristics of effective elementary and secondary school boards that may serve as bench- 
marks for other school boards. Some of the characteristics of effective elementary and secondary 
school boards are shared by effective diocesan boards. Because of different settings and the scope 
of responsibility, some diocesan board characteristics differ. In this chapter, we discuss these bench- 
marks as well as present ideas and implementation tips so that elementary and secondary boards, 
commissions and councils can emulate these qualities of effective boards, or better yet, attempt to 
surpass them and create new levels of excellence. Listed below are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of effective boards. 

1 . Boards have members that include business people and alumni. 

2. Boards take ownership of issues under their jurisdiction. 

3. Boards are involved with issues pertaining to budget, policy, mission 
philosophy and planning. 

4. Boards have goals, review or update them annually and use them as a 
basis of self-evaluation. 

5. Boards have actively working committees: finance, nominating, policy, 
marketing, development, facility and executive committees. 

6. Boards have contact and communication with their constituencies. 

7. Boards assess their progress periodically. 

8. Boards have effective meetings. 

9. Boards are dedicated and committed to the school's mission. 

10. Boards train their new members and provide annual in-service for all members. 

1 1 . Board's main achievements are in the areas of development/fundraising, 
budget/financial stability, long-range planning, marketing/public relations/recruitment 
and plant upgrade. 
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Distinguishing Characteristics 

1. Effective boards include alumni and members from the business community. 

Membership 

This first characteristic of an effective board looks at the composition of the member- 
ship seated around the table. Effective boards are somewhat larger than other less 
effective boards and they are more likely to include business peopie and aiumni. This 
differs from the boards of the 1960s and even those today that are limited to clergy 
and/or parent membership. 

Business People 

One board member from the Portland, Maine, business community linked the school 
and local community by bringing fiscal resources to board's efforts to improve the 
schools technology capabilities. The local business used the school computer lab in the 
evenings to train employees. In return, the owner of the business provided the furnish 
ings for the room as well as the software and maintenance of the hardware. 

Alumni 

Loyal and supportive of their alma mater, alumni members also contribute immensely 
to the work of the board. One high school that expanded its board to include alumni 
successfully completed a nine million dollar capital campaign through solicitations from 
supporters which included graduates. 

Leadership Qualities 

Having connections to the institution as an alumni or business person is not, in itself, 
sufficient for board membership. All individuals comprising a board must be "doers and 
shakers". According to John Naisbitt and Patricia Aburdene in Megatrends 2000: Ten 
New Directions for the 1990's, "Individuals today can leverage change far more effec- 
tively than most institutions. "(2) What are the leadership qualities of the "doers and 
shakers?" The effective leadership qualities suggested by John W. Gardner in his book 
On Leadership deserve board attention. 

• Heightens motivation and confidence of the group as well as those outside of 
the group 

• Shapes the vision of an organization but is also open to learning and accepting 
what others have to contribute 

• Makes judgments necessary to prevent conflicts from blocking progress 
toward principal goals 

• Achieves workable unity 

• Creates or strengthens programs or systems that will survive long after his/her 
term of office 

• Assists in the "rediscovery" of values of the society, community and 
organization 

• Fosters the process of renewal within the organization 

• Senses where the enterprise is now, where it is going and must go<3) 

To this list we might add these leadership qualities. 

• Makes decisions and is willing to take risks to get them done 

• Has the appropriate contacts 

• Is self-assured 

Although one person cannot be expected to possess all these attributes, the list can 
serve as a discussion guide for present board members as well as a guide for potential 



members. It is important to keep in mind that a leader in education is not necessarily a 
leader in business. It is also helpful to create a profile grid similar to the one in Appendix 
5-4 on page 95. 

Attracting leaders and "doers and shakers", however, is not the only objective in board 
member selection. Boards also need people who have the time and interest to do the 
nitty-gritty and follow-up work of the board. As boards begin to plan membership for the 
future, they need to assess board membership in terms of both types of service. 

Prospective Members 

Where does one find the movers and shakers? Father John Flynn and Dr. Larry 
Thompson, in Effective Funding of Catholic Schools, suggest possible resources. 

• Personal references 

• Committee recommendations 

• Articles of local publications 

• Sierra Club lists 

• Knights of Columbus lists 

• Pastor endorsements 

• Civic organizations^) 

To this list can be added seeking prospective members from among those who have 
served on committees of the boards. Board committees are fertile training grounds for 
potential board members. 

Screening and Approval 

Once found, how does one invite persons to become members of the board? The 
board's process for screening and approval should include a meeting with the prospec- 
tive member before his/her name is advanced for nomination. A good idea is to conduct 
the meeting over lunch or dinner. At this time, the administrator or veteran board mem- 
ber can share some of the success stories of the school and religious education pro- 
gram. The roles and responsibilities of members also are highlighted at this time. 

Prospective board members surface through nominations, self-nominations, invitations 
or selection. For example, Holy Names Academy High School in Seattle, Washington, 
calls for nominations. The nominees are required to complete nomination forms and to 
submit a letter stating why they wish to serve. From this group, persons are invited for 
an interview. The purpose of this interview is to glean information about the nominee's 
commitment to the program's philosophy and the work of the board. At the same time, 
the prospective members can decide if they want to serve. The names of the most 
promising nominees are placed on a ballot for the board members' vote. Some boards 
conduct a broader election that goes beyond the board to include parents and parish- 
ioners. 

At-Large Membership 

In addition to those members elected, many boards select two or three at-large 
members who have a special talent or skill needed to further the work of the board. 

To introduce the new board members, Georgetown Visitation High School Board in 
Washington, DC, disseminates a profile sheet to the total school community. See 
Appendix 5-5 on p.96. 
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2. Effective boards take ownership of issues under their jurisdiction. 

Ownership 

How does one keep good members on the board? Ownership is the magic ingredient 
that keeps members coming to meetings and keeps them enthusiastic about their 
work. The following indicators may be used to ascertain that the board's ownership of 
the school and educational program is being nurtured and sustained: 



• Are board members certain that they are shakeholders? Can they see a 
connection between their involvement on the board and long-range positive 
effects on children and the community? For example, are parental needs, such 
as those of single parents, considered? Does the business person see his/her 
involvement contributing to the preparation of students for the work force? 
Does the community representative see the school and/or parish open to 
needs such as iiteracy? 

• Are members involved in crafting and affirming the program's philosophy and 
mission? 

• Do members set the board agenda through long and short-range planning? 

• Do members have opportunities to articulate their support or non-support 
along with their reasons. Is their input reflected in the outcome? Through com- 
mittee work, do they have opportunities to bring issues to resolution? Do they 
feel consensus is respected? 

• Do members receive appropriate recognition and have significant roles in activ- 
ities such as graduation or assemblies? Are they asked to represent the 
school, parish or diocese at community functions? 

Investment 

Another facet of board ownership is membership's investment in the work of the board. 
Speaking on behalf of the 1995 NABE award-winning boards, John Murphy from 
Algona, Iowa, expressed these thoughts on board members' investment: 

It is our responsibility to make sure that the valuable religious principles that we 
learned in school will be carried into the future. We must do all that we can do 
to make sure that our children and our children's children have the opportunity 
to experience Catholic education. We as board members must now be willing 
to give our time and talent to make sure that the opportunity for Catholic edu- 
cation will continue. (5) 

Assessment of Board Investment 

Appendix 5-6 on page 97 can be used to assess the level of ownership of a particular 
board. Spaces are provided for additional questions you may want to add. Setting aside 
20 minutes of a board meeting to discuss the checklist is crucial to keeping the board 
fired up and productive in the long run. 

3. Effective boards are involved with issues pertaining to budget, policy, 
mission, philosophy and planning 

Jurisdiction 

The NABE research presented in this book determined that effective boards take more 
ownership of issues under their jurisdiction. This assumes that the board is clearly struc- 
tured and responsibilities are delineated. Each board should have a constitution and by- 
laws which lists specific board responsibilities with a clear indication of the level of the 
board's authority in each area. 

Consultative Boards 

Consultative boards have specific areas in which they must be consulted before the per- 
son with the final authority does anything. Conversely, the board can not make final 
decisions in these areas without the approval of that person. For example, a 
Midwestern diocesean board adapted a self-study assessment that would be required 
for the elementary and secondary schools. The quality of education and planning were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the board, so this decision falls under its umbrella. 
Approval of the bishop is needed before the decision is implemented and enforced. 

Limited Jurisdictional Boards 

A diocesan or community-owned high school may charge the limited jurisdictional board 
with formulating and approving the annual budget; however, capital improvements 
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exceeding $50,000 must be approved by an authority outside of the board. These board 
members know that they have the final say and responsibility with regard to the 
school's budget. However, with regard to the capital improvement expenses, they have 
the responsibility to present a well-researched and thorough proposal to another level of 
governance. In both instances, the board exercises ownership. The degree of owner- 
ship is clearly spelled out from the outset. Sample constitutions are found in 
Appendices 5-7, 5-8 and 5-9 on pages 98-125. 

Perfunctory Boards 

These are boards which have narrow responsibilities such as fund-raising activities and 
rubber stamp approval of budgets prepared outside of the board. In the case of perfunc- 
tory parish and inter-parochial school boards, pastors who do not choose to attend 
meetings can veto or second guess decisions made at the meetings. These factors 
diminish board ownership. Administrators are responsible for empowering the board in 
substantial ways. Principals, pastors, presidents and heads of religious community- 
owned schools must embody models of collegiality and invest in their boards authority 
to carry out specific responsibilities. Administrators need to invite and encourage mem- 
bers to take the lead in planning for the school's and their board work; to determine and 
monitor the budget; to assume responsibility for the school's financial stability; and to 
ensure the living-out of the mission and philosophy. 

Board Issues 

The NABE survey determined that effective boards were involved with issues pertaining 
to budget, mission, philosophy and planning as well as those related to policy. 
Involvement in, and responsibility for, these foundational issues gives boards the power 
and/or influence to make a positive difference for those institutions which they serve. 

Lourdes Sheehan, RSM, Ed.D., in Building Better Boards identified policy-making as one 
of the major ways for the board to give direction to the school. She reminds us of the 
importance of policy because ''policies convey to the school the mind of the board on 
critical and sensitive matters. "(6) Chapter Three of Sheehan's work provides pertinent 
information on policy development. 

In addition to addressing these issues, boards are involved in designing and implement- 
ing programs for development, marketing, public relations and student recruitment. 
Evaluation of their own work and the administrator's service to the board is the final 
responsibility added to the list. 

What are your board responsibilities? Do they include the tasks undertaken by effective 
boards? How are members invited and encouraged to assume ownership of the issues 
related to their responsibilities? 

4. Effective Boards have goals, review and update them annually and use them 
as a basis of self-evaluation 
Goal Setting/Planning 

Effective boards set aside time to plan, to envision accomplishments and to outline 
steps to reach that vision. A board without a plan is like a boat without a rudder that 
goes wherever the waves toss it or the current pushes it. 

Effective boards use the SWOT approach to craft a plan for their work. It is a simple 
step-by-step process that allows the group to examine the status of the institution from 
four different viewpoints: strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats. Thus we 
have the acronym SWOT. This approach is commonly used. 

1 . Analyze the current picture. 

2. Identify "burning issues". 

3. Determine strategic actions that aim at handling issues. (7) 
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Through the process, the organization's or institution's strengths, weaknesses, opportu- 
nities, and threats are identified and become the underlying key factors of planning. 
Worksheets to conduct a SWOT planning session along with an explanation of the 
process are found in Appendix 5-10 on page 126 . 

Boards are also involved with planning school-wide or diocesan-wide. School boards 
provide the leadership for planning associated with accreditation or selling the direction 
for the school. Boards approve the process and the committees' and subcommittees' 
chairpersons. They also review periodic reports from the planning committee and 
orchestrate the implementation and evaluation of their recommendations. An excellent 
resource for strategic planning is the NCEA publication, Taking Hold of the Future: The 
ABCs of Strategic Planning, by Jean Wincek, CSJ and Colleen O'Malley, CSJ.(8) 

The strategic plan of Xavier College Preparatory School Board, in Phoenix, Arizona, is an 
example of the success of a board leading and supporting school-wide planning. Their 
school's plan, Strategic Choices for the Future, is found in Appendix 5-11 on page 128. 

5. Effective local boards have actively working committees: finance, nominating, 
policy, marketing, development, facility and executive committees 
Standing Committees 

Once a board has developed a strategic plan it must set in motion committees that will 
roll up their sleeves and add muscle to the tasks charted by the plan. Whether standing 
or ad hoc, committees have the potential to lift the plan off the page into the life-stream 
of the parish, religious education program or school. 

Goals, strategies or tasks related to the board's regular responsibilities are assigned to 
standing committees (permanent committees stated in the bylaws). Ad hoc commit- 
tees, or special committees that have limited charges are created for special purposes 
and handle very specific tasks and projects. Each committee should have a clear and 
simple written explanation of its charge as articulated during the board's planning 
session. 

The NABE survey points out that effective boards have finance, nominating, policy, mar- 
keting, development, facility and executive standing committees. Suggested responsibil- 
ities or job descriptions for these committees are as follows: 

• Finance Committee 

To work with the administrator/s to develop, review and recommend the pro- 
posed budget for full board approval. (If another level of approval is needed, the 
committee would take it to that final step.) The committee may also oversee 
the organization's investments, including the endowment. 

• Nominating Committee 

To identify and recruit candidates for future board membership and to organize 
and oversee the nomination process. According to Ellen Hirzy, author of 
Nonprofit Board Committees, this committee may be charged with the orienta- 
tion, continuing education, and evaluation of members. ( 9 ) 

• Policy Committee 

To review current policies and to make recommendations regarding changes, 
additions or deletions and to formulate new policies for full board approval. 

• Development/Marketing/Public Relations Committee 

To develop plans, procedures, and schedules for board involvement in third 
source funding as well as to address enrollment and public relations. ( 9 ) (In the 
beginning, these three areas may belong to one committee but, with increased 
sophistication, the functions are allotted to separate committees.) 



• Facility Committee 

To assess the maintenance and expansion needs of buildings and to develop a 
plan that addresses these needs. 

• Executive Committee 

To prepare the agenda for meetings; to represent the whole board when com- 
missioned by the board to make decisions; to deal with urgent situations that 
cannot wait for the next full-board meeting. (A word of caution, the executive 
committee does not operate independently of the board and must report its 
decisions to the full board.) 

Other standing committees that are growing in popularity and that enhance the leader- 
ship of the board are these: 

• Legislative Research Committee 

To gather information on local, state and federal legislation which impacts 
Catholic schools. This group might work in conjunction with the local diocese, 
the state Catholic Conference, and the United States Catholic Conference to 
keep parents informed of pending legislation and to disseminate information 
and recommendations on a course of action. 

• Statistical Information Committee 

To collect and evaluate/analyze appropriate statistics that will allow the board to 
assess past progress, make reliable projections and chart future direction. 

• Curriculum Committee 

Whether or not the board should have a curriculum committee continues to be 
debated. Some administrators have adopted a hands-off approach and rely sole- 
ly on the teachers to make all decisions about curriculum. Other administrators 
invite the board to research possible programs and to provide or locate 
resources to support the curriculum. For example, a high school in the 
Maryland area owned by a religious community, has a committee that is 
charged with assessing curricular needs and proposing goals and strategies for 
implementation. Over a two-year period, the committee, composed of a mix of 
board and faculty members, is studying the implications of expanding to include 
seventh- and eighth-grades; developing a plan to integrate technology into the 
curriculum; and exploring a summer program for advanced eighth-graders. The 
work of the committee, however, does not include selecting textbooks or man- 
dating specific teaching strategies. Instead, the committee will propose to the 
board a vision that will impact more broadly on the school's curriculum. 

• Ad Hoc Committees 

In addition to standing committees, boards have ad hoc committees, created to 
accomplish a particular task in a specified time frame. 

• In-Service Committee 

Job Description: To in-service newly elected board members and develop and 
implement a continuous board member development program. 

Establishment of Board Committees 

To establish committees, boards can follow a three-step process. 

1) Select committee members and focus the charge. Committee members need 
not be board members, although the chair of each committee should be a 
member of the board. When choosing people to serve, it is important to match 
the talent, experience and interest of the members to the committee's activi- 
ties. Members should be clear about their responsibilities and be familiar with 
the policies, practices and procedures of the organization which the board 
governs. 
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2) Set strategies or action steps for assigned goals and determine time lines in 
which they will be accomplished. For example, a goal of the Public Policy 
Committee may be to get the state to fund busing for students in Catholic 
schools. The action steps may include the identification of a legislative contact 
for each school board and parent organization in the state and a time by which 
such contact should be made. 

3) Hold committee members accountable in organizing committees. Once the 
charge is defined and mapped out, committees should meet between full-board 
meetings to accomplish their work. In preparation for the full board meeting, a 
written progress report is sent with the agenda. Committees are expected to 
report at each board meeting. This helps to keep the committees on task. Sample 
reporting forms and a sample form, Strategy Worksheet, to record this informa- 
tion are provided in Appendix 5-12 on page 139. 

Keeping Committees Enthusiastic 

Once set-up, how does one keep committees fired up? Here are some tips. 

• Keep the committee size manageable: 3-5 members is a good guideline. 

• Develop both a clear and concise charge to keep the committee focused on its 
task and a time line for its completion. 

• Recruit non-board members with experience related to the committee's task to 
provide expertise and community/faculty input. 

• Maintain a link with the board by having a board member chair each 
committee. 

• Hold committee meetings at a time that will encourage members to get their 
work done quickly and efficiently, such as the end of the business day and 
before dinnertime. Committees will be much less likely to stretch a one-hour 
meeting to three hours if they know they need to be somewhere else. If it fits 
members' schedules, a breakfast meeting is another strategy. 

• Promote a sense of ownership by making each committee responsible for its 
own report. The administrator should not do the committee's work or present 
the report. 

• When the committee submits its final report or recommendations, congratulate 
the committee members on a job well done. Celebrate their accomplishments 
in some concrete way, for example, serve refreshments prior to the meeting, 
and/or recognize the committee at the home and school meeting. 

6. Effective boards have contact and communication with constituents 

Communication Tips 

Members of St. Mary Magdalene School Board in Oakville, CT, one of the 1992 NABE 
award winners, say, "If we could offer one word of advice to offer other school boards, 
it would be to strive for effective communication. Open lines of communication must 
exist between and among the board members, the principal, the parish priests and the 
school families, "no) 

This consistent communication will deflect potential crises and nurture the community 
of stakeholders. The NABE survey supports the St. Mary Magdalene board's advice. 
Effective boards maintain contact and communication with constituents. Through 
planned and creative communication, boards articulate the mission and vision of the 
school, build awareness with the local and broader communities and expand the net- 
work of supporters. They build awareness of the institution's accomplishments, contri- 
butions, credibility and needs. 



This kind of effective communication broadens the circle of supporters to encompass 
new and broader audiences. A board from the South, with a professionally developed 



publication relations packet in hand that depicts the plans for a much needed renovated 
science lab, met with key people of pharmaceutical companies. The end result of their 
well thought-out method of communication and their well prepared presentation was a 
donation of $50,000.00 as well as chemicals and glassware. 

To communicate effectively, boards systematically plan to address the three concentric 
circles of communication: the board member core; the faculty, families inner circle; and 
the broader support circle. The charts depicted in Appendix 5-13 on page 143 gives 
examples of constituents within each circle along with suggestions regarding what to 
communicate and ways to communicate. Some of the ideas incorporated into the chart 
were adapted from The Board's Role in Public Relations and Communications by Joyce 
L. Fitzpatrick. (ii) 

Award Winning Communication Ups 

The award winning St. Mary Magdalene board, demonstrates effective communications 
skills as they interacted with one another, faculty, school families and the broader com- 
munity. The following communication processes paid off and they pass these tips on to 
other boards. 

• Board president and administrator will discuss meeting agendas with the 
pastor. 

• Reports from committees will be published in newsletters. 

• Names of board members are printed in handbooks and other publications for 
easy reference for those who have questions. 

• The board president regularly speaks at the home and school association 
meetings to inform others about board activities. Questions and comments are 
encouraged. 

• In conjunction with the family picnic committee, the board welcomes new 
families into the fold. 

• The board president regularly communicates with the administrator regarding 
activities, possible crisis, etc.(i 2 ) 

7. Effective local boards assess their progress periodically. 

Communication Assessment 

At least twice a year the board should evaluate its communication effectiveness with 
the inner and broader circles of its constituency. Using the concentric circles charts, 
(Appendix 5-13 on page 143) or one tailored to a specific board as a guide, boards can 
effectively assess their communication with constituents. Following the assessment of 
one or all three of the communication circles, boards can craft an improvement plan. 

Board Assessment 

Evaluation includes more than assessing the board's ability to communicate. The total 
scope of board activity requires regular evaluation for things left unexamined usually 
deteriorate. Experience has shown that boards improve when they regularly ask these 
questions: What are we doing? Why are we doing it? How well are we doing it? How 
can we do it better? 

The evaluation process can be categorized into two broad areas. 

• The board's self-assessment of its service 

• Assessment of the administrator's service to the board 

Self-assessment 

Since the NABE research data presents 11 statistically significant characteristics of 
effectiveness of elementary and secondary school boards, an instrument to conduct 
a board self-assessment that is based on these is presented in Appendix 5-14 on 
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This sample board self-assessment instrument can be compared to a large cardboard 
cube. On the outer and inside faces of the cube are printed the 1 1 evaluation areas with 
its respective elements. Each face can be studied by itself. For example, a board may 
want to look at how well it is carrying out its responsibilities and, therefore, work with 
just that segment of the assessment. Or the cube can be flattened out to study the 
entire field of board activity, ranging from membership to the administrator's account- 
ability to the board. 

Earlier in this chapter the SWOT planning process was discussed. This is another self- 
assessment process that boards use. The process involves assessing strengths, weak- 
nesses, opportunities and threats. This more in-depth evaluation focuses the board on 
the mission, asking why the school/organization exists. Based on the response the 
board asks: What do we need to do to address the issues that surface during the 
SWOT evaluation? Who should take action and by when? 

Assessment of the Administrator's Service 

The second category of the board evaluation process assesses the administrator's ser- 
vice to the board. Both the administrator and board members rate the administrator in 
regard to these questions: 

• Does the administrator give direction to the board by assisting the chairperson 
to build meeting agendas, identifying school needs, offering suggestions for in- 
service, preparing a budget with the finance committee, and making policy rec- 
ommendations? 

• Does the administrator provide information to the board through monthly 
reports, curriculum updates, student assessment results, indications of school- 
wide problems or concerns and invitations to school activities and events? 

• Does the administrator cultivate a relationship with the board that evidences 
loyalty and respect, providing adequate clerical assistance for board meetings, 
assisting in recruitment of new board members and providing access to data 
and materials to accomplish committee assignments? 

• Does the administrator demonstrate accountability by fulfilling his/her board job 
description, being responsible for implementing local and diocesan policies, 
completing the tasks assigned by the board, complying with diocesan guide- 
lines and policies? 

The board assesssment of administrators' service tool is found in Appendix 5-14 on 
page 153. 

8. Effective local boards have effective meetings 

Guidelines For Conducting Effective Board Meetings 

• Determine the frequency and regularity of meetings: 

Setting a specific day of the month for board meetings is the best way to 
assure regular attendance and avoid spending a great deal of time synchroniz- 
ing calendars; members know from the outset the calendar for the year. For 
example, the first Monday of each month is board night. 

• Set a calendar of meeting topics 

Designating a topic per month/per meeting enables members to forecast type 
of planning they need to do in advance to do their needed research and 
preparation. 

This also ensures that important topics get handled with appropriate attention 
and commitment of time. Therefore, the executive committee should prepare a 
twelve month calendar of board topics. For example, different stages of the 
budget development are scheduled in this way: 



• October — board presents guidelines/assumptions to the budget and 
development committee 

• December — committee begins actual preparation of annual budget 

• January — principal presents to the board finalized enrollment and 
staffing assumptions, including salary schedules and fringe benefits. 

The complete schedule for budgeting is found on page 28 of Building Better 
Boards. 

• Learn and implement conflict management skills 

Board members need to be prepared to handle conflict. Members must agree 
to help one another identify problems creating the conflict. They listen carefully 
to determine a common ground, goal outcome, end result, individual needs, 
that both conflicting parties can live with. The group works for compromise or 
consensus. Throughout the process the chair takes the lead as the board walks 
through these steps. In case of a stalemate, a facilitator may be needed. 

• Agenda items are marked with time allotments and expected goals/ 
outcomes are indicated 

Prior to beginning discussions, members should be made aware of the total 
time allocation and the desired outcome for each topic, e.g., is this session to 
brainstorm ideas, to formulate a resolution, or come to a final decision. This 
avoids long, unproductive meetings. 

Board Members' Responsibilities 

In sports, each team member has a specific position and responsibility during a game. 

If each member delivers a stellar performance, the team leaves the field or court as the 
winner. The same holds true for the board team. To conduct a meeting that is a winner, 
each participant or player performs in his/her position the best that he/she can. Team 
spirit must be developed by all members for the good of the total board. 

Administrator's Responsibility 

With the executive committee, the administrator prepares the playing field. The agenda 
is developed and sent out with the supporting documentation and resources. This is 
sent at least a week in advance of the meeting so that members can prepare to make 
decisions, formulate a policy or take an action. 

Agenda Preparation 

A process to develop skills in building agendas, which better focus meetings and make 
them more effective, is found in Appendix 5-15 on page 154. This activity can provide a 
useful program for a board in-service activity. 

Meeting Room Preparation 

Preparing the meeting room is also the responsibility of the administrator. Seating 
arrangements, meeting materials and equipment should be set in advance of the arrival 
of members for the meeting. Refreshments are attractively presented. 

An administrator, in Sioux City, adds a special touch to the meeting arrangements with 
name cards for each member. On the side facing the others is the member's name and 
on the reverse side the mission of the school is printed. In this way, members are 
encouraged to call one another by name and are reminded of the reason for their 
gathering. 

Individual Member Preparation 

Each member has certain functions prior to and during the meeting. Prior to the meet- 
ing members attend committee meetings. The chairperson of the committee submits a 
written report to accompany the agenda. Each board member is required to read the 
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other committee reports as well as other supporting documents. Each is expected to 
read, research and be ready to contribute. During the meeting, members participate by 
contributing to the discussion or debate, listening to and respecting others. 

Chairperson Participation 

The chairperson calls the plays. He/she, with the executive committee, sets the agenda, 
summarizes the idcas/discussion and reflects back to the group their thinking. He/she 
keeps the agenda moving within the time-frames set. If an agenda item needs more 
work, the chair knows when to relegate it to committee or ask the administrator to 
work on it. 

The chairperson reminds the board when it moves into administrative areas and when it 
gets off track. It is the chairperson's job to handle conflict by assisting the group to: 

1. State the problem clearly. 

2. Listen carefully for each faction's goal and areas of possible compromise. 

3. Come to consensus. 

At the beginning of the meeting the chair reminds the board of the goal and purpose of 
the meeting. The chair summarizes the actions and decisions and reviews the assign- 
ments and follow-up. For easy access and recall, these items could be charted on sepa- 
rate sheets of newsprint throughout the meeting. 

With the magic of technology and an efficient secretary taking minutes, a board in 
Portland hands each member a copy of the assignments as they go out the door. This 
way, members do not waste time waiting for minutes as memory wanes. They start 
immediately on their assignments. 

At the end of the session, the chair invites each member to evaluate the meeting by 
responding to two questions: 1) What was good about the meeting and 2) What sug- 
gestion would you make for the next meeting? 

In Appendix 5-16 on page 159 there is an excellent list of chairperson and individual 
member actions which help the group stay on task and build cohesiveness. Encourage 
your members to study the list and to use the form to record how often members 
and/or chairperson use each of the actions during the meeting. 

Also in Appendix 5-17 on pages 160 is a chart that present the "Necessary Rules For 
Effective And Productive Meetings.'' They provide a detailed review of the necessary 
elements for effective meetings that can be used for board in-service and meetings. 

9. Effective local boards are dedicated and committed to the mission 
of the school 
Mission 

People accept board membership because they value the purpose of the school. 
According to the NABE survey, it is the members' dedication and commitment to the 
mission that creates effective boards. 

Mission is the energy that produces the force which shapes the board's plan and the 
evaluation as it relates to the plan. In this section, the mission is discussed as a means 
to renew the allegiance of members as well as to review their role. To conduct such a 
discussion, these questions are suggested by John Carver, author of Boards That Make 
a Difference: 

• Why does the organization exist? 

• For whom? 

• At what cost?U 3 ) 



The board exists to ensure that students served receive the best Catholic education. 

This may conflict with views of some members who believe that their pet issues or 
egos have high priority. The question for members is "How will the board fulfill its mis- 
sion?" not "How will this benefit me personally?" Ultimately, the board must provide 
leadership through planning, policy, fiscal responsibility and development to ensure that 
the mission will be accomplished. This involves group decision-making with a focus on 
the mission. Two past issues of Issue-Gram , NABE's newsletter, provide an indepth dis- 
cussion on group decision-making. See Appendix 5-18 on p. 1 61 and Appendix 5-19 on 
page 166. Other resources not included in the Appendices are "What is Our Business 
(Mission)?" and "Testing and Affirming the Mission of Our Schools" found in the 
Summer/Fall 1996 Issue-Gram available through NCEA. 

Responsibility to the Mission 

How does the board ensure that the mission is lived out? One factor is the bottom line 
figure on the budget sheet. Because fiscal solvency is necessary if students are to have 
resources for learning, budgetary concerns need to be related to mission. The board's 
responsibility is to agree on a budget and to require the administrator not to exceed it. 
However, it is not the board's responsibility to monitor every expenditure; rather the 
board is to provide guidelines so that resources will be used wisely to affect all aspects 
of the mission. 

Integral to the school's mission is Catholic social teaching. Sister Joan Hart, SSND, pro- 
vides information found in Appendix 5-20 on page 171 for boards to bring to the mission 
discussion. 

10. Effective boards train new members and annual in-service for all members 

Responsibility for Board Development 

Yellow school buses transverse our roads and highways in the early mornings and after- 
noons for at least 180 days of the year. These vehicles play a significant role in the 
development of education. Just as officials who manage, operate and supervise these 
fleets charged with safely transporting precious cargo have a tremendous responsibility 
so do board members. What skills are required of board members who drive the ideo- 
logical buses of our schools or catechetical programs? These governing bodies, like stu- 
dent transportation officials, play a significant role in Catholic education. 

These boards/commissions have the responsibility to ensure that the mission of the 
school, or educational programs are lived-out, and the needs of students enrolled are 
met. Boards are more important than ever because they bring parents, parishioners and 
community together to see that Catholic education improves. Therefore, the quality of 
their training should be consistent with their responsibilities. In-service programs moti- 
vate and prepare members to make informed decisions. 

Prospective Member In-Service 

What are effective prospective member in-services programs? Some administrators 
require prospective members to attend board meetings to acquire a first-hand look at 
the activities and the responsibilities of the board; the involvement of the members; the 
effectiveness of the board's work; the administrator's leadership; and the relationship of 
board and administrator. 

In the Archdiocese of Louisville, those considering service on a board are required to 
attend a session that gives an overview of governance and the expectations of board 
members. Following the session, those who attend indicate their willingness to be 
nominated. 

Committees also can serve as training grounds for prospective board members. At 
Georgetown Visitation High School in Washington, DC, service of non-board members 
on committees get acquainted with the role and mission of the board. Most importantly, 
they experience the time commitment and hard work expected. From these experi- 
ences, potential board members are identified. 
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Prospective Member In-Service 

Listed below are topics discussed by the administrator, veteran board member or con- 
sultant with the prospective member during an in-service program: 

• Definition of Catholic education board/commission/council 

• Role of the board in the Catholic church 

• Responsibilities and jobs of the board 

• Catholic characteristics of the school/catechetical program/educational programs 

• Difference between a Catholic board and a public school board 

• Ethics of the board 

• Expectations: specific skills or connections; commitment to diocese/parish/ 
school/catechetical program and its cause; commitment to improvement; avail- 
ability of time; and willingness to work/roll up sleeves 

• Information about the diocese/parish/school/religious community who owns, 
sponsors or operate it 

Newcomer In-Service 

Orientation is necessary if the new member is to feel part of the team. Team spirit is 
fundamental to an effective and productive board. This in-service can take several 
forms. 

One method that is extremely helpful in introducing the newcomer to the team is to 
assign a mentor. The mentor welcomes the "new kid on the block" and informally 
familiarizes him/her with the board. The mentor highlights the board's past achieve- 
ments, members' background, and current projects. At another time, the mentor and 
newcomer can talk about materials sent by the administrator. 

At St. Vincent Pallotti High School in Laurel, Maryland, a new board member is sent a 
copy of the board member handbook which is followed by phone conversations with an 
assigned mentor. This usually details information about the powers of the board and the 
board's relationship to the Pallotine Sisters who are the owners of the school. The men- 
tors are encouraged to continue these conversations for at least the new members' first 
year on the board. In this way, new members have an opportunity to discuss reactions 
and concerns as well as to get clarification on issues, ask questions, and prepare for the 
next meeting. At the same time, the mentor will get to know the member's interests, 
talents and experience and possibly match these with a board project or assignment. 

Below is a list of information to be presented during newcomer in-service sessions: 

• First-hand information about the organization and the mission of the 
diocese/parish/school 

• Constitution and bylaws 

• Policies, regulations, and publications 

• Board handbook 

• Meeting dates, and times for board meetings 

• Board members' directory (names and phone numbers of board members) 

• General explanation of the board's role and responsibilities 

• Achievements highlighting annual reports and the board's plan 

• Current projects highlighting plan 

• Challenges and recurring issues 

• Relationships with key groups and persons 
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• New member profile sheet (What the new members will bring to the board - 
members are asked to fill out a profile sheet that lists other boards served on, 
community involvement, relationship to the school, parish, diocese, graduate of 
the school, children enrolled, grandchildren attending.) 

• Meeting structure 

• Member preparation for the meeting 

• Schedule of tour of the parish/school/diocesan office (Visitation High School 
holds a Board Day on campus for board newcomers. Newcomers are welcome 
to come on campus from 10:00 to 2:00. They sign up for a student tour, lunch, 
classes, and special seminars.) 

• Institution's history and key programs 

• Schedule of meetings with key people 

In preparation for their initial in-service, it is suggested that new members read this 
book or Building Better Boards and view the Building Better Boards video tape. This will 
be excellent preparation for the in-service since the new members will be presented at 
the meeting with specific applications of the information found in these resources. 

Another recommended in-service preparation for all new comers is to visit the school. A 
new board member's education includes an invitation to walk in the footsteps of stu- 
dents and staff whom the board serves. This includes a tour of the parish, school or 
diocesan office to experience the operation and to meet key people. In addition, the 
newcomer can hear short presentations about the institution's history and programs. 

When and where should the newcomer in-service take place and who should conduct 
it? One or two board members and the administrator would meet the newcomer/s in a 
comfortable setting to present the materials. The topics would be the same as those 
listed above, but the environment would be more relaxed. This may help the newcomer 
to ask more questions and to interact with the presenters more. 

Veteran or Ongoing In-Service 

The board must be committed to growth - professional board member growth. If not, 
their function becomes perfunctory and their influence minimal. Board members are 
expected to commit to growth in their own professions. Likewise, as board members 
they must make a personal commitment to know and understand responsibilities and to 
acquire the necessary skills. The list of in-service programs can be determined through 
a board survey of its perceived needs. 

An example of an in-service model that benefited veteran board members was an annu- 
al board retreats. A private high school board in New Jersey, during an annual board 
retreat, designed a 1-3 year plan for the board. The members identified the board's and 
school's strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats. One of the weaknesses 
impacting the board and school was lack of a school-wide plan. The board determined 
that it needed more information and professional assistance to undertake a strategic 
planning process. This required them to learn about the pros and cons of models, effec- 
tiveness of consultants versus do-it yourself approaches. They designated several meet- 
ings to take Strategic Planning 101 through graduate level courses! The board had iden- 
tified its need for in-service through their planning process. 

The use of 15 minute in-service "bytes" and "beyond" is another approach to veteran 
member on-going education. The Mecklenburg regional board in the Diocese of 
Charlotte conducts short in-services as part of their regular meeting. In this way, mem- 
bers learn about and discuss topics and issues that are important to their board work. 

Another form of continual board development is the administrator's individual cultivation 
of members. Board member cultivation has a statistically significant impact on the 
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effectiveness of the board according to the research done by Kathleen Fletcher and 
M. Golensky.(i 4 ) The time the administrator gives to relating to individuals provides 
opportunities for teaching and learning on many levels. For example, the administrator 
calls several members working on soliciting donors for a project. This call is an opportu- 
nity not only to get a progress report on the project, but to get to know more about one 
another. The administrator discovers more about the board members personal values as 
well as many untapped fund raising skills; the member acquires a belter understanding 
of the administrator's goals and expectations of the educational program. According to 
Fletcher and Golensky, this type of cultivation creates an effective board because it 
builds trust. This same research also supports the fact that the administrator is crucial to 
the success and effectiveness of the board. (i 5) 

Nurturing the board's spirituality is integral to their educational program. According to 
Sister Mary Bennet McKinney, OSB, board members need to integrate into their lives 
the belief that "all need to reflect on the spirituality that flows from and nourishes life in 
the Spirit. Our God is a personal God. A God who walks the daily journey with us." 
Appendices 5-18 and 5-19 on pages 161-170 contain articles written by Sister 
McKinney. These are excellent resources to use with your board to assist with their 
spiritual development. 

Catholic school boards should continually acquaint themselves with significant church 
statements on Catholic education and social justice. Appendix 5-20 on page 171 pre- 
sents a brief summary of significant statements impacting the church's educational min- 
istry including the work of the board. Activities could include identifying in the school's 
philosophy or mission statement specific influences of church documents . 

In-Service Checklist 

The in-service checklist for prospective, newcomers and on-going in-service is found in 
Appendix 5-21 on page 175. It serves as a guide for in-service topics. Once the mem- 
bers present their complied list, the administrator working with the chairperson puts 
together a year-long program reflective of the board's needed knowledge, responsibili- 
ties, skills and behavior. The plan is then presented to the board for reaction, and input. 

Only knowledgeable and informed board members can provide the direction necessary 
for the successful education program. Therefore, a board policy supporting in-service 
education is needed as well as the designation of funds to support the in-service. 

These funds should be included as a regular item in the annual budget. 

In addition, funding should be available to send a representative/s of the board to attend 
national, state, and diocesan workshops. Those attending share the information 
received with the total board. It is at these meetings that members have access to spe- 
cialty training such as the role of the chairperson, Catholic schools/church finances, 
development for church organizations/schools/non-profits/private education, technology, 
legislative issues for private schools/Catholic schools. The administrator is the one who 
should encourage and arrange for members to attend. 

11. Effective boards' main achievements are in the areas of development/ 
fundraising, budget/financial stability, long range planning, marketing/public 
relations/recruitment and plant upgrade 

Annually at the NCEA convention, the National Association of Boards of Catholic 
Education recognize outstanding boards, commissions and councils. These award win- 
ning boards provide case studies of successful boards working in the areas identified 
through research, namely, development/fund raising, budget/financial stability, long- 
range planning, marketing/public relations/recruitment and plant upgrade. These out- 
standing boards provide benchmarks for other boards so that they can match or surpass 
them to create new standards for others to replicate. 



Development/Fund-raising: 

1995 NABE awardee 

Villa Maria Academy Board of Trustees 

The board has helped this urban, elementary school owned by the 
Congregation de Notre Dame achieve effective parent and alumni participation 
in the life of the school. This board works collaboratively through five standing 
committees. The personnel and policy committee worked as the bargaining 
agent with the faculty on the revised agreement of employment for the imple- 
mentation of the salary scale and benefit package. The finance committee has 
worked to set the yearly budget, the salary scale, benefits tuition and the 
approval of any regular and extraordinary expenditures during the year. The 
development committee is very active working with alumnae and publishes an 
alumnae newsletter. The curriculum and finance committees collaborated to 
add a pre-school two years ago. The board communicates with parents in the 
school newsletter in the column "The Board Speaks." New projects for the 
board include work on a five-year financial projection with enrollment trends as 
reflected in the demographics of the Bronx. The board strives to keep tuition 
affordable. 

Budget/Financial Stability 

1994 NABE awardee 

St. Edward-Epiphany Board of Directors, Richmond, Virginia 

Although only three years old, St. Edward-Epiphany is a regional board effec- 
tively serving three parishes in Richmond. It consists of several committees: 
finance, development, building and grounds, public relations, transportation 
and long-range planning. The transportation committee operates a bus fleet of 
four routes with six buses. Due to the leadership of the financial committee, 
the St. Edward-Epiphany School is one of the most fiscally sound regional 
schools in the diocese. The board secured an energy grant in the amount of 
$56,000. The board also conducts outreach not only to the parish communities 
which it serves, but to the greater community as well. The board has devel- 
oped and implemented a program for parental involvement that has increased 
the self-esteem of all who have taken part. Enrollment has increased and 
school finances have become more stable. 

Long-Range Planning 

1997 NABE awardee 

St. Anne's School Commission, Seattle, Washington 

In September 1994, St. Anne's School Commission embarked upon a two-year 
process of developing a strategic five-year plan. What began as a search for 
direction in a school that was struggling to reestablish financial security and 
academic excellence ended in a celebration of its 73-year history. The planning 
process brought parishioners, parents, alumni, faculty, and staff together to 
solidify and reaffirm St. Anne's School as a high priority ministry of the parish. 
The finished plan has been a road map guiding the school toward a sustainable 
level of educational quality and a position of long-term financial stability. 
Curricular programs have been added, and a budget that showed a shortfall 
four years ago now boasts a reserve fund. Communication among constituen- 
cies has matched any time in local memory, and there is a renewed enthusi- 
asm for the school. None of this would have been possible without the strong 
and steady commitment of the St. Anne's School Commission to envision the 
wisdom of beginning this five-year plan and seeing it through to fruition. 
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Marketing/Public Relations/Recruitment 

1995 NABE awardee 

St John School Commission , Seattle , Washington 

The St. John School Commission is effective because of its willingness to work 
collaboratively with the school, the commission members, the parish, the princi- 
pal and the pastor. The students of St. John's Elementary School are the 
beneficiaries. 

The commission collaborates with the other ministry areas of the parish and 
this has lead to the successful implementation of shared decision-making. This 
commission is pro-active in its work as it generates models and information for 
many other commissions/boards/councils in it archdiocese and nationally. St. 
John's commission shares its successes as a consultant for other boards in 
Seattle, at the Seattle Diocesan Convocation, and at the NCEA Conventions. 

St. John's School Commission has worked to share all it has to offer to many 
students with the implementation of a fair share tuition plan which has generat- 
ed extra revenue and students. St. John's has grown from 256 to 426 students. 
The fair share tuition plan asks families to pledge their maximum in terms of 
time, talent and treasure toward the education of their children. This has 
enabled many more parish children to attend St. John's. 

The commission developed a budget process to keep salaries progressing and 
for funding of needed teaching tools especially in the area of technology. Dan 
Sherman, St. John's principal, notes that the "pastor and principal can do all 
they want but it is for naught without that sense of shared decision making 
which only comes with a healthy relationship to the board." 

Plant Upgrades 

1995 NABE awardee 

Bishop Garrigan School Board, Algona, Iowa 

The Bishop Garrigan School Board serves Garrigan High School and Seton 
Grade School in Kossuth County, Iowa, providing Catholic value-centered 
education. This school board has facilitated the important transition from a 
separate, but related, grade and high school program to a well-integrated pre-K 
through 12 system with a single board, a five member administrative team, a 
single budget and policies for the entire program. 

The board provided leadership and support through a critical period of financial 
instability. Due to a sagging farm economy and rising educational costs, the 
Bishop Garrigan system needed to evaluate and revitalize its financial support 
structure. Parish support was stabilized with the agreements about equitable 
financial obligations to the program by the five member parishes. The board 
worked to fund tuition assistance equitably in all five parishes and by 
December, 1994, the financial report revealed the best financial condition of 
the system in five years. 

The board members have been trend setters in volunteerism as they have 
worked to remove the high school's two original boilers to prepare for the 
replacement units, renovated the outdoor athletic facilities and chaired the 
fund-raising spring gala. Major improvements have been made such as the 
expansion of the grade school with a middle school building, complete with 
a gym and central office complex. The board has worked to improve the fine 
arts areas of the building, provide a new board room and create a new 
computer center, which will allow the school to expand into Iowa's growing 
fiber optic network. 
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Summary 

This chapter presented ideas and "how-tos" related to the 1 1 benchmarks of effective boards at the 
elementary and secondary levels. It is the hope that boards, commissions and councils can emulate 
these qualities to equal effective boards, or better yet, surpass them to create a new level of excel- 
lence. Therefore, we presume that new benchmarks for elementary and secondary schools are in 
the making among the readers of this book and specifically this chapter. 
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6 

Benchmarks of Excellence and 
Practical Applications for 
Diocesan Boards 

Members find satisfaction when they realize that their 
contribution of time and talents has impacted the life 
of Catholic schools. 



Introduction 

Chapter 5 concerns itself with elementary and secondary local boards. In this chapter, the character- 
istics of effective diocesan boards, councils and commissions are discussed, along with practical 
applications and tips for emulating their successes. 

As you progress through this chapter, you will discover overlapping characteristics of diocesan and 
local boards. Therefore, in the overlapping areas, the best practices of local boards presented in 
Chapter 5 can apply also to diocesan boards. For that reason, the information in Chapter 5 is very 
helpful for diocesan boards. Additional characteristics that relate specifically to diocesan board 
responsibilities are presented in this chapter. 

Types of Diocesan boards 

As these characteristics are presented, keep in mind the three types of diocesan boards. 

• Board which deals exclusively with a school or religious education program 

• Board with responsibility for both religious education and schools 

• Total education board which oversees several educational programs in a diocese, e.g., the 
St. Cloud diocesan educational council in Minneapolis, is concerned with schools, religious 
education, youth ministry and adult education. The council advises the director of total 
education and the Catholic education ministries consultants who direct programs for reli- 
gious education, media/computer, ministry formation for persons with disabilities, schools 
and formation of youth. (Appendices 6-22 (p.1 78), 6-23 (p. 1 79), 6-24 (p.188) and 

6-25 (p. 201) are samples of these types of constitutions for diocesan boards.) 

Characteristics of Effective Diocesan Boards 

1 . Take ownership of issues under their jurisdiction 

2. Have active committees 

3. Have productive meetings 

4. Communicate with key groups in the diocese 

5. Develop goals for themselves 

6. Have periodic assessments in light of their goals 

7. Are involved with areas involving expansion/closing of programs, planning, finance/budget 
management, curriculum and development/funding/marketing 
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1. Effective Diocesan Boards Take Ownership of Issues under Their Jurisdiction. 

Like local boards, diocesan boards are effective because they take a great deal of ownership of 
issues or responsibilities under their authority. This will happen when ownership and responsibil- 
ities are very clear. To clearly delineating the board's responsibilities, a constitution should 
include a preamble that summarizes the board's over-all duties. The following is a sample of a 
preamble from a diocesan board in the East: 

The Diocese of Buffalo actively seeks to fulfill its mission from God through its educational 
apostolate. For this reason, the bishop, as the person ultimately responsible for the total edu- 
cation of the Catholic community in the Diocese of Buffalo, establishes a Board of Catholic 
Education. The challenge for the board lies in its ability to provide leadership through its vision 
and expertise, as it seeks to strengthen and improve the Catholic schools and religious educa- 
tion programs of the diocese. The Board of Catholic Education will play an important role in 
furthering public support for Catholic education by enhancing the belief that students, who are 
participating in Catholic education programs, receive excellent instruction, as they are prepared 
for satisfying, productive and meaningful lives. 

Given these expectations, the board will effect necessary changes through a collegial process 
which will permit those, who are related to the educational apostolate, to have opportunities to 
adequately express their ideas and concerns about Catholic education. 

This preamble states up front that the board is to provide vision and leadership, gather public 
support, and ensure the quality of education for the students enrolled in the schools and the cat- 
echetical programs in the diocese. Positioned in this way, the board is expected to assume 
leadership for Catholic education in the diocese. This is unlike some boards that wait for the 
administrator to provide the leadership. 

Manifestation of Ownership 

Effective diocesan boards take a great deal of ownership of issues delegated to them 
under the form of jurisdiction which constitutes the nature of that board. How does a 
diocesan board assume ownership? Ownership characteristics can be fostered in sever- 
al ways: 

• Diocesan board members ascertain that they are stakeholders when they 
see a connection between their involvement on the board and long-range posi- 
tive effects on the quality of Catholic schools and catechetical programs and 
youth diocesan-wide. For example: Can a parish representative on the board 
see his/her investment of time and talent contributing to an increase of service 
to children and youth? Does a parent or guardian see his/her vision incorporat- 
ed in the diocesan plan of "more" Catholic elementary and secondary schools? 
Does the board's financial management procedures and policies respond to the 
clergy representatives' concerns? Are educators' and administrators' needs 
considered when salary scales and benefits are determined? 

• Members are involved in crafting and affirming the school's and/or catechetical 
program's philosophy and mission. 

• Members assume leadership for diocesan-wide strategic planning as well as 
the planning for the work of the diocesan board. 

• Through consensus, members have opportunities to explain their backing or 
opposition along with their reasons: Are the members' input reflected in the 
results? Through committee work, do members have opportunities to resolve 
their issues and concerns? 

• Members are acknowledged for their contributions and their leadership. Are 
they given leadership roles? Do they share the dais with diocesan officials? You 
may want to assess your board's ownership of their responsibilities using 
these questions. If so. Appendix 5-6 on page 97 provides a sample form. 
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Authority 

Another issue related to discussion of the board's sense of ownership concerns the 
level of authority given to the board. The National Association of Boards of Catholic 
Education (NABE) survey determined that 54 percent of diocesan boards are considered 
advisory and 32 percent are considered consultative while nine percent are identified as 
boards of limited jurisdiction. 

Consultative Boards 

Even though the majority of boards which responded to the survey reported having 
advisory boards and a small number reported having boards of limited jurisdiction, this 
discussion will focus on consultative boards. 

Consultative boards have specific areas in which they must be consulted before the per- 
son with the final authority does anything. Conversely, the board can not make final 
decisions in these areas without the approval of that person. For example, a midwest- 
ern diocesan board adapted a self-study assessment that would be required for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The quality of education and planning were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the board, so this decision falls under its umbrella. Approval of 
the bishop is needed before the decision is implemented and enforced. 

Consensus 

"If the bishop recognizes the diocesan board as one of his consultative bodies, he 
should not act against their advice, unless he has a prevailing reason. "m James Provost 
in Code, Community ; Ministry: Selected Studies for the Parish Minister reminds admin- 
istrators and board members that the decisions of the board should not be presented 
for approval or veto, but should reflect consensus. He says, "...the Code of Canon Law 
clearly recommends consensus management as a decision-making style and process in 
the Church, allowing for discretion on the part of the bishop or pastor, but recommend- 
ing that consensus be achieved and that the administrator follow the consultation of 
appropriate bodies. "( 2 ) 

Consensus also is an effective method for a board of limited jurisdiction to use to arrive 
at decisions. In areas reserved by the bishop, the board may chose to employ this deci- 
sion-making style for recommendations it may wish to propose to the bishop. However, 
it is not always an applicable model. When dealing in the area of faith and morals con- 
sensus is not appropriate, while it may be for decisions involving the sale of property. 

Sister Mary Benet McKinney, OSB offers two excellent resources for understanding and 
using consensus. Her articles in the 1995 and 1996 issues of Issue-Gram are study 
guides for gaining valuable insights into a prayerful, church-oriented approach to group 
decision making. These resources are found in the Appendices 5-18 and 5-19 on begin- 
ning on page 161 and 166. 

Board Responsibilities 

If the board is to exercise ownership of responsibilities under its control, those duties 
must be clear. A diocesan board in the far West lists these as its responsibilities: 

• Planning 

• Policy development 

• Development/marketing/public relations 

• Finances including budgeting and financial management policies 

• Expansion and closing of facilities/programs 

• Selection of superintendent or diocesan director of religious education 
or secretary of education 

• Public relations 
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• Development of local boards 

• Evaluation of administrator's relationship to the board 

Major curriculum changes, especially in the areas of education in human sexuality and 
religious education, are an important responsibility to add to this list. 

Jurisdiction of Consultative Boards 

The consultative board's structure spells out the board's control and makes it clear who 
has the final say. While some may say that this type of board is lacking real authority, 
others see consultative boards as working in a form of collegiality and sharing responsi- 
bility for quality Catholic schools and catechetical programs. 

If diocesan consultative board members assume a great deal of ownership of those 
areas of responsibility delegated to them, they influence administrator/and vice versa to 
achieve consensus and adopt decisions that both parties can share and live with. 

An example of such taking of ownership is reflected in the actions of a diocesan board 
which influenced the bishop to expand the number of elementary and secondary 
Catholic schools in the diocese. Taking charge of planning and facility expansion, they 
gathered data, carefully analyzed it, examined demographics and prepared the proposal. 
With all the facts gathered, plans developed and alternatives suggested, the board met 
with the bishop and both parties agreed to build a new high school and to open a mid- 
dle school in a vacated high school building. 

2. Effective Diocesan Boards Have Actively Working Committees 

Planning 

A superintendent from the West, made a call to the NABE office to ask, "Now that the 
diocesan board has written the constitution and by-laws document and it has been 
approved by the bishop, what next? What do I do with the board?" Her inquiry lead to 
discussions about what other diocesan boards were doing and how they achieved an 
effective planning process for their diocesan boards. 

Planning produces the goals, action steps and timelines that get the board focused, 
organized and operating. According to Stephen Covey in his book, Daily Reflections for 
Highly Effective People, "Effectiveness lies in what I call the P/PC Balance. P stands for 
production of desired results, the golden eggs. PC stands for production capability, the 
ability or asset that produces the golden eggs, the goose. "( 3 ) The board members, with 
plan in hand, produce the desired results outlined in the plan through committee work. 

Using the SWOT planning processes found in Appendix 5-10, on page 126, diocesan 
boards set goals for themselves. These goals chart the work of the committees which 
in turn drives the board agenda and leads to productivity and effectiveness. The 
Richmond Diocesan Board of Education, a 1992 NABE award winner, adapted the 
SWOT process to create this planning process. 

Diocesan Board Planning Process 

(This process is recommended by the Richmond diocesan board.) 

1 . Establish criteria for meeting. 

2. Establish "ground rules" for group participation. 

3. Distribute several index cards to each participant for brainstorming 
activity. 

4. Brainstorm for ideas. Ask individuals to write strengths of the education- 
al program. Invite each person to share one strength. Record each idea 
noting duplications. Repeat the process to brainstorm for weaknesses 
and future directions. 



5. Divide participants into small groups. Ask each group to identify three to 
five priority goals from the future directions list. 

6. Invite small groups to report back to large group. 

7. Facilitate people to identify three to five common goals. 

8. Establish small groups to polish one goal statement. Develop objectives 
for that goal and design action plans for each objective. 

9. Determine a timeline and identify who is responsible. 

Committee Structures 

There are different approaches for setting up committees to accomplish the plan. Some 
diocesan boards do not have standing committees. The committees are established as 
needed. For example in the Midwest, one diocesan board's constitution clearly states 
the composite, function and authority of the executive committee and says that the 
board may decide the other committees as they "deem advisable". In this situation, 
committees are established as needed to work on the goals set by the board. 

The Archdiocesan Board of Education for Washington, DC, using a planning process, 
identified school areas that needed to be addressed. The following committees were 
established to work toward meeting those needs: budget and personnel, instruction , 
planning and development. Each committee crafted goals. 

The following is an example of the planning and development committee's assigned 
goal and an accompanying strategy: 

• Goal: Provide a focus for the Catholic schools office and archdiocesan schools 
to examine and support financial development. 

• Strategy: Increase efforts of the Catholic school office and schools to establish 
partnerships with businesses and government entities and institutions of high- 
er education. 

Standing Committees 

Other boards, like the 1996 NABE award winning board, the Diocese Board of St. 
Augustine, Florida, attributes its efficient organization to the work of five standing com- 
mittees. Goals are set by the total board at a planning session and are assigned to 
appropriate standing committees or to ad hoc committees. These are the standing com- 
mittees and their respective tasks. 

• Nominating Committee 

Once a year, the committee prepares the slate of officers to be elected. In 
preparation, the board assigns the nominating committee to identify and recruit 
candidates. 

• Executive Committee 

The board may name three or more of its members as an executive committee. 
The executive committee will have and may exercise the power of the board 
while the board is not in session. A majority of those named to the executive 
committee will constitute a quorum. 

• Finance Committee 

The finance committee formulates policies and recommends them to the full 
board, recommends changes in financial procedures, monitors ongoing revenue 
and expenditures of the schools and prepares the annual school allocations for 
the diocesan finance council. 



Public Relations Committee 

The public relations committee publishes the board newsletter at least twice 
a year. 

School Board Committee 

The school board committee provides annual training for school boards and 
organizes annua! cluster meetings. 

Committee Goals 

Who sets committee goals? There are two methods that work on a diocesan level. 

One approach involves the entire membership in setting the goals or blue print of action 
for the board's work. The other method delegates the goal setting to each committee. 
The first approach seems to be a better practice because the whole board is involved in 
the planning process and subsequently assumes more ownership. This is different from 
a model in which the board is "presented" with goals set in isolation by each commit- 
tee that are given to the full board to integrate into a total plan. Below are tips for creat- 
ing successful committees. 

1 . Assign goals decided by the full board. 

2. Appoint a chairperson who will get the job done. 

3. Assign members who have the talent to achieve the committee's work 
(extend committee membership to include non-board members if 
needed) 

4. Require committees to submit a written report prior to each meeting of the 
board. See Appendix 5-12 on page 139 for a sample reporting form. 

The diocesan board from Richmond, Virginia, offers these points to consider to create a 
productive board. 

• Clear role definition of the board 

• Effective planning process 

• Achievable goals 

• Goals assigned to committees 

• Preparation of membership prior to each meeting 

• Efficient utilization of agenda time 

• Annual self-evaluation 

3. Effective Diocesan Boards Have Productive Meetings 

Productive board meetings 

What factors make for productive board meetings? As was demonstrated above, com- 
mittee work is a vital ingredient in productive board meetings. The work of committees 
accomplished between full board meetings drives the meeting agenda and leads to pro- 
ductivity. One board was amazed at the activities and accomplishments of the finance, 
education and development committees from one board meeting to the next. Through 
the work of these committees, the office of education's budget was prepared, a prelimi- 
nary diocesan-wide technology plan developed, several get-acquainted breakfasts with 
the business communities were held in different locales in the diocese to cultivate sup- 
port for Catholic education. 

In addition to the expectations of committees, what is expected of the individual mem- 
ber as he/she serves on a committee and participates around the board table? The 
answers to this question are the same for diocesan board members as for local boards 
members. Therefore, refer to the section of board members responsibilities on pages 
49-51 in Chapter 5. 
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4. Effective Diocesan Boards Communicate With Key Groups/in the Diocese 

Communication 

"Communication is something so simple and difficult that we can never put it in simple 
words. "( 4 ) In spite of T. S. Matthew's caution, this section examines the diocesan 
board's communication responsibilities. 

Effective communication moves beyond the definition of the clear expression of oneself 
to an exchange of ideas with someone or a group. A painter takes a swatch of blue 
from the pallet and mixes it with a red blob. A new color is created - purple. Through 
dialogue, individual ideas and information are exchanged and are mixed to create an end 
product, a final decision or agreed upon action. If a diocesan board is to be effective, it 
must interact with key groups in the diocese to assist with shaping an idea and develop- 
ing a potential plan. There are some key diocesan groups with whom it is important to 
dialogue. 

• Presbyterial council 

The presbyterial council is composed of priests of the diocese. The bishop 
must consult with this group in specified areas, for example, the assessments/ 
taxation of parishes. "(5) Therefore, if the diocesan board was thinking of a 
diocesan-wide effort to establish and build an endowment for Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools, interaction with this council is paramount. 

• Finance council 

The finance council is comprised of laity and clergy who have experience in 
financial matters and civil law. Pastors and administrators must make annual 
reports to the bishop who presents them to the council for consideration. A 
diocesan board in the process of strategizing to ensure just salaries for DREs, 
principals and staff may find this group to be collaborators in this effort. 

Through dialogue, both the board and the finance council could surface com- 
mon strategies. 

• Administrators 

Administrators of parish catechetical programs, directors of youth ministries 
and schools form another group with whom the board needs to interact. An 
effective diocesan board commits to exchange of viewpoints of all people, 
especially administrators, who are impacted by a decision. How will the board 
drafting a policy on sexual harassment dialogue with local administrators? 

• Local boards 

Local boards relate to the diocesan board more frequently than other groups, 
either as a total board or through representation. They interact about proposed 
policies, marketing/development plans or training needs of local boards. Some 
diocesan boards attend local board meetings to support them and at the same 
time assess how well they function. Other diocesan boards organize and pro- 
vide a day-long educational program for their local boards. An example is the 
program sponsored by the Archdiocese of Seattle Board of Education, the 
1994 NABE award winner. A sample of their program is found in the Appendix 
6-26 on page 207. 

• The Catholic community 

The entire Catholic community of the diocese and the broader public, are the 
potential markets for gaining support for our Catholic school programs. The 
public relations committee plans for media coverage of the "good news" 
about Catholic education. The board planning process includes reaching out to 
these publics to gather their thinking and opinion. Diocesan events provide 
great moments for board members to engage individuals from these groups. 
Diocesan boards can assist bishops to launch new initiatives to secure financial 
assistance from both private and public sectors by carefully designing such 
events and creating a guest list from among which supporters can be drawn. 
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• Government 

Government relations: in light of some public policy areas that currently affect 
students and parents (parents of Catholic school students and students in cate- 
chetical programs) the interaction with legislators is timely. These areas are 
identified by Brother John McGovern in the 1994 Issue-Gram, ( 7 ) which is found 
in Appendix 6-27 on pages 209 . 

Diocesan boards are encouraged to identify the key groups with whom they must inter- 
act and to specify how they will communicate with them. The draft communication plan 
becomes material for board agenda, requiring dialogue and consensus before accepting 
a final plan. 

The next two characteristics of effective diocesan boards relate to goals, periodic 
assessments and board evaluation. Since they are interrelated, they will be addressed 
together. 

5. Effective Diocesan Boards Develop Goals 

Goal Setting 

Like local boards, diocesan boards are effective if they set goals for the work of the 
board. Rather than arriving at any port, boards use their goals to chart their course. The 
following examples of goals are those set by the diocesan board of Albany, New York at 
the time they were creating their board : 

1. To develop a diocesan-wide master plan for elementary and secondary schools 
to insure the opportunity of Catholic school education in the Diocese of Albany 

2. To develop a mission statement for the diocesan school board 

3. To communicate with and educate others who are involved in Catholic schools 
about the mission, role and responsibilities of the diocesan school board 

4. To educate the diocesan school board so that it could be able to in-service local 
boards 

These goals of the Albany Diocesan Board are a good example because of the limited 
number of goals, achieveablity of each, clarity of the goal/direction and the potential 
impact of their outcomes. For example, the first goal which calls for diocesan-wide plan- 
ning is ambitious but achievable and can significantly impact the future of the schools in 
the diocese. 

For over 25 years the Archdiocese of San Francisco, California, board of education has 
provided invaluable leadership, service and commitment. The various board committees 
cooperate with one another to create initiatives and to accomplish important tasks. For 
example, every three years the finance and personnel committees work together to pro- 
duce salary recommendations for approval by teachers, administrators and pastors. On 
a regular basis, the board reviews archdiocesan policies and procedures and assists 
with long-range planning for financing and development. The board is involved in the for- 
mation of local Catholic school boards in its own diocese as well as the neighboring dio- 
cese. Working with the school board of the Diocese of Oakland, it has sponsored a day- 
long event aimed at broadening the understanding and effectiveness of local boards. 

6. Effective Diocesan Boards Evaluate Themselves in Light of their Goals 

Goal Assessment 

Goals should be assigned to committees and at each meeting progress reports 
presented to the full board. At mid-term, the full board refers back to these goals to 
evaluate progress and to determine needed adjustments, to re-chart the course or to 
forge ahead with the original strategies. At the end of the year, another assessment is 
made to evaluate the year's work. 
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7. Effective diocesan boards are involved 

• Determining expansion/closing of programs 

• Planning 

• Managing finance/budget management 

• Coordinating development/funding/marketing 

• Evaluating curriculum 

Effective diocesan boards are involved in local school/program finances, program 
expansions and closing and planning. They assist the diocesan leaders by providing vision, lead- 
ership and direction in these very crucial areas of Catholic education. Development/funding/mar- 
keting and curriculum are also areas of involvement but are not discussed in this section. Refer 
to p. 50 for curriculum and p. 60 for development/funding and marketing. 

The following are examples of effective board actions: 

A. Expansion or Closing 

Effective diocesan boards are involved in decisions regarding expansion and/or clos- 
ing of facilities. Randomly checked, the constitutions and by-laws of diocesan 
boards do not list this under the board's responsibilities. Hopefully, the NABE 
research and this publication will change this. 

* Rationale 

Why should involvement in decisions related to school facilities be one of the 
main responsibilities of the board? The closing and opening of schools and 
programs should not depend on personalities. Instead, the future of religious 
education whether in a Catholic school or catechetical program requires careful 
planning that involves the coordination of education programs under its 
jurisdiction. The board is entrusted with the "whole picture" of its programs. 
That picture includes guidelines for effective operations, requirements of 
financial management and decisions and standards for quality programs. 
Because of the boards role of providing direction and stability for its programs, 
it should make recommendations regarding closure, expansion or opening new 
facilities. 

For example, a parish requests approval of the diocesan board to open an 
early childhood center. The board reviews the program for age appropriateness 
of the curriculum including the religious education, the financial viability, 
the impact on neighboring parish centers, programs, etc. The proposal 
was approved by the board and sent to the appropriate authority for 
implementation. 

* Forecasting Trouble 

An archdiocese in the East, developed "red flags" to assist local schools and 
the diocesan board to forecast trouble. Rather than administrators or boards 
arriving at a diocesan board meeting to announce the closing of the school's 
doors, these flags would send signals in time for intervention. Given enough 
lead time, the diocesan board working in concert with diocesan officials and 
the local board and administrators, could design and implement strategies to 
keep the doors open. Sample "red flags" for identifying a school in trouble are 
found in Appendix 6-28 on page 215. 

* Examples of Board Decisions Regarding Closings and Regionalizing 

In an historic area in the East, a high school with its board considers adding the 
seventh- and eighth-grade. The diocesan boards sees the negative impact on 
the elementary feeder schools. Most of all, the proposed curriculum is not 
appropriate for the young adolescent. Therefore, the request was not accepted 
by the board. 
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In one southern town, a school closed. The board worked with the parish to 
ensure that an efficient religious education program was in place to replace the 
school. 

The Washington, DC, Archdiocesan Board of Education initiated a study to help 
Catholic schools in the center-city fulfill their mission in the face of enormous 
challenges: ongoing need for development of academics and leadership, along 
with issues related to resources, facilities, single-parent families, demographics 
and multicultural populations. 

Sixteen Catholic center-city schools serve a population that is entirely minority, 
and largely non-Catholic. Many of these students are poor, and many are from 
single-parent families. 

Based upon the task force's work, the archdiocese has initated a plan that will 
give center-city schools new support services and resources: business partner- 
ships; professional development services for teachers and administrators; 
remedial reading, resources and counseling support; facilities enhancement; 
science and technology programs; service to the Latino community; and finan- 
cial management. 

Because of this type of leadership, the Washington, DC, Archdiocese Board of 
Education received the 1997 NABE award for its leadership in ensuring 
Catholic education. 

Two schools in a midwestem city, merged instead of both schools vying for 
the same enrollment and the same development dollars. This consolidation 
was orchestrated by the diocesan board working with a local board representa- 
tive of both schools. Today a strong quality Catholic school with two campuses 
exits. 

• Example of the Board's Role in Opening a School 

The Diocese of Trenton's Educational Advisory Council, one of the 1997 NABE 
awardees, was involved in the beginning of a new area school. The council 
reviewed site plans, construction costs, and surveyed the families of four 
parishes. A regional Catholic school is opening as a result. 

• Availability of Programs: 

The prologue and epilogue of the National Congress on Catholic Schools for 
the 21st Century give clear directions to diocesan boards to expand schools 
with these words: 

We commit ourselves to continue to tell the story of Catholic schools 
proudly and loudly. We also commit ourselves to work together to 
strengthen and expand the network of Catholic schools in this nation. 

We dream of a future in which many new Catholic schools are built, a 
future in which there are places in Catholic schools for the children of 
all Catholic families, wherever they live, whatever their income and 
whatever special needs and gifts their children may have. (6) 

This can become a reality if a significant endowment program is established 
and the entire Catholic community substantially supports it. 

• National Catechetical Directory 

Like the National Congress directional statements, The National Catechetical 
Directory (NCD) provides a blueprint for action for Catholic education and cate- 
chesis. For example, the NCD encourages the professional development of 
catechists. In response to this direction the Indianapolis Archdiocesan 
Education Commission provides grants and loans to individual catechists, 
Catholic school teachers and educational administrators. Individuals use grants 
and loans to further their education in theology or religious studies. 
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B. Planning 

Like effective local boards, effective diocesan boards are very involved in planning. 
Effective diocesan boards plan at two levels: for the work of the board itself and for 
the programs diocesan-wide. Diocesan boards set aside time to chart their course 
for the year, or perhaps two or three. 

"Lucky breaks aren't just good luck and chieftains can't build strong tribes on weak 
foundations." said Attila the Hun. "Leaving the fate of the tribe to luck places the 
tribe on a weak foundation. Chieftains, therefore, develop plans and organize 
activities that strengthen their tribes. But doing so is never easy or cheap. "(7) 

SWOT Process 

Using the SWOT process outlined for local boards on pages 48 and 49 of 
Chapter 5, a northeastern diocesan board invested time, talent and energy of 
its membership to craft and bring these goals to fruition: 

1 . To develop a mission for the diocesan school board 

2. To identify diocesan organizations and network with them 

3. To set up dialogue with local boards 

4. To develop a diocesan-wide master plan for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to insure the opportunity of Catholic school education 
in the diocese. 

Goals were assigned to committees and were realized through the commit- 
tees' efforts. 

Local Cluster Input 

The St. Augustine, Florida, Diocesan Board adds input from the grassroots to 
their planning process. Local board clusters gather periodically for input and 
in-service. During these cluster meetings, they are asked, What can the dioce- 
san board do for the schools? From these surveys, a plan for diocesan board is 
developed. See Appendix 6-29 on page 216 for the agenda and sample survey. 

Diocesan-Wide 

For diocesan-wide planning, some boards do the work themselves while 
others contract with consultants to plan for schools/programs diocesan-wide. 

The Portland, Oregon, Archdiocesan School Board received its 1992 NABE 
award for planning. The planning process began with the area planning 
committee, which consisted of local boards of education, parish pastoral coun- 
cils, pastors and school principals. Each school board completed assessment 
forms and developed a five-year planning document for personnel, enrollment, 
financial planning, plant and facilities and curriculum. 

Guidelines were followed in developing a summary report which identified 
major issues and trends affecting Catholic schools. From this information a 
long-range plan was developed. 

Results 

Some of the successes that resulted from the planning are: $1 5 million in con- 
struction project completed in three high schools, development director 
employed, endowments in school established, enrollment increased and dio- 
cese tuition assistance increased. 

Planning forms used by the archdiocesan board are found in the Appendix 6-30 
on page 217. 
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C. Effective diocesan boards are involved in financial decisions and 
management 

Diocesan boards are involved in financial decisions through such policies that 
require board signatures on checks, plan for the creation of capital maintenance 
reserves, assistance to each school in establishing an endowment and the 
institution of financial practices such as a standard chart of accounts and accounting 
practices. 

• Financial Management 

In the area of financial management, diocesan boards monitor revenue and 
expenditures of programs and prepare annual program allocations for the 
diocesan finance council. A diocesan school board in the Southwest aids 
schools to plan and to fund capital improvements/expenditures. They are advo- 
cates for the local programs to get financial assistance from the diocese. The 
diocesan board is also the advocate for employees to receive "just" salaries 
and benefits. 

• Just Compensation 

It is the role of the board to assist the local ordinary to live out the bishops' 
pastoral, Economic Justice for All. The pastoral's call for just compensation is 
repeated in the 1990 statement of the Catholic bishops of the United States, In 
Support of Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools. The board should 
actively seek out financial support that will assist the local bishop to provide 
just compensation for those working in the diocese. 

Also included in the 1990 pastoral is the call from the bishops to provide 
Catholic school education to parents who desire to send their children. The 
statement reads, "Serious efforts will be made to ensure that Catholic schools 
are available for Catholic parents who wish to send their children to them. "(8) 
This call bears serious financial implications requiring new initiatives that the 
board should help design with the bishop to assist him with resources to meet 
this goal. 

The National Congress for Catholic Schools for the 21st Century document pro- 
vides diocesan boards responsible for schools with a blueprint for the future of 
Catholic schools." 

We challenge the entire Catholic community and others to: 

• Make a radical commitment to Catholic schools and generous invest- 
ment in them. 

• Implement in every school just compensation plans for all Catholic 
school personnel. 

• Implement and evaluate comprehensive development programs at the 
local, diocesan and national levels. @) 

• Diocesan Board Challenges 

This platform for action, leads the diocesan board charged with Catholic 
schools' financial future to ask these questions: 

1 . How will we secure new and available resources? 

2. How will we get the entire Catholic community to support Catholic 
schools? 

3. How do we apply the principles of social justice? 

4. How do we make Catholic schools available and financially accessible to 
Catholic families and to others who support the mission? 



Diocesan boards charged with ensuring quality catechetical programs would 
ask these questions related to finances: 

1. How do we adequately fund parish and diocesan catechetical programs? 

2. How will we secure new and available resources? 

3. How do we apply the principles of social justice to DREs' compensation? 

4. How do we make catechetical programs available to Catholic families? 

5. How do we reach those not served by catechetical programs? 

• Board Successes in Financial Planning 

The recipients of the NABE award to Outstanding Boards of Catholic Education 
report successful financial initiatives that relate to some of these questions. 

The 1992 awardee, The Richmond Diocesan School Board implemented a 
teacher salary scale to ensure just compensation for educators. The 1993 
awardee, the Diocese of Buffalo, New York, Board of Catholic Education con- 
ducted a major capital campaign to strengthen Catholic education. Another 
1993 winner, the Diocese of Phoenix, Arizona, School Board helped bring high 
school budgets into the black and facilitated salary increases for the teachers 
and support staff. 

The Educational Advisory Council of the Diocese of Trenton, New Jersey, is 
developing allocation guidelines for the $10 million endowment fund. The 
investment from this fund provides scholarships, tuition assistance, start-up 
costs for capital projects, and opportunity grants. The opportunity grants allow 
teachers to apply for grants for innovative projects that will improve classroom 
instruction. 



Summary 

In this chapter, the characteristics of effective diocesan boards, councils and commissions have been 
discussed with tips to model the characteristics. How does your diocesan board measure up? 
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Appendix 1-1 




NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS 
OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

ARCH/DIOCESAN BOARD QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please complete this questionnaire and return by June 1, 1993 to: 

NCEA, Atm: Patty Myers-Keams, 1077 30th Street, NW, Suite 100, Washington, DC 20007-3852 
or FAX to (202) 333-6706. 



ARCH/DIOCESE 

1. Please check the box that applies to your position: 

a. Superintendent of schools 

b. Diocesan leader of religious education 

c. Vicar/secretary/director of education 

d. Other, fill in title 

2. Does the arch/diocese have a diocesan school board or 
board of education? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

3. As pan of the governance structure of your diocese, do 
you have: 

a. A board 

b. A commission 

c. A committee 

d. Other 

If you checked a-d, please go to Question 7. 

e. None of the above. 

4. Why do you not have any of these? 



5. Is there an organized group that you consult or from 
whom you seek advice? 

a. Yes, specify 



6. How could NCEA assist you with initiating a governing 
group? 



7. Which category best describes the group (board, com- 
mission, committee, etc.) you specified in Question 3? 

a. Advisory (advises the bishop/diocesan leader 

on educational policies and other educa- 
tional matters. The final word rests with the 
bishop or diocesan leader.) 

b. Consultative (operates in the policy-making 

process by formulating and adapting policy but 
never enacting/passing policy. The person with 
the final say establishes those areas where the 
board is to be consulted.) 

c. Limited Jurisdiction (has power limited to 

certain areas of educational concerns. It has 
final but not total jurisdiction.) 

d. Other, definition: 



8. What is the name given to this group? (Example: board 
of education, total education board, commission, board, 
etc.) 




b. No 
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9. How long has this group been in existence? 


14. What is the length of a term of service for board 






members? 




a. 


Less than one year 


a. 


One year 


b. 


One to four years 


b. 


Two years 


c. 


Five to ten years 


c. 


Three years 


d. 


Ten or more years 


d. 


Unspecified 


10. Is the 


board: 


e. 


Other 


a. 


Appointed by 










IS. Can members be reelected to serve? 


b. 


Elected by 










a. 


Yes 


c. 


Selected bv 










b. 


No 


d. 


Combination of above. Explain: 










16. How often does the board meet? 




a. 


Monthly 






b. 


Quarterly 


11. Number of members 










c. 


Semi-annually 


a. 


Elected/selected members 
lay religious 


d. 


Other 


b. 


Ex-officio lay religious 


17. If the board has committees, check all that apply. 


12. ElectedSselected members of the board primarily rep- 
resent Check one. 


a. 


Finance 






b. 


Marketing 


a. 


Geographical distribution 


c. 


Nominating 


b. 


Religious community representation 


d. 


Personnel 


c. 


Persons representing specific sub-groups in the 
arch/dioceses 


e. 


Policy review 


d. 


Other 


f. 


Scholarship/financial aid 
Executive 


13. Who 


are members of your governing organization? 


g- — 


Check as 


many as apply. 


h. 


Other 


a. 


Pastors 


i. 


No committees 


b. 


Parents 






c. 


Representatives of the business community 
(i.e., lawyers, bankers, etc.) 






d. 


Educators 






e. 


Parishioners 






f. 


Other/s: 
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18. What are the kinds of roles your board plays in the 
following areas and the extent of their involvement in 
each? Check as many as apply. 

Involved Some None 
a great deal 

a. Planning 

b. Finances/ 

budget 

managment 

c. Policy 

d. Selection/ 

appointment 
of administration 

e. Curriculum 

f. Development/ 

funding/ 

marketing 

g. Expansion/ 

closing of 

programs 

h. Nomination 

of new board 

members 

i. Legal matters 

j. Other, 

specify 

19. With what key groups does your board interact in your 
diocese? 

a. Presbyterial council 

b. Diocesan senate 

c. Religious communities 

d. Parish councils 

e. Religious education board 

f. Other, specify 



20. How does your board communicate with the groups 
mentioned in Question 19? 

a. Newsletter 

b. Representatives) on the board 

c. Other, specify 



21. In general how would you rate the communication of 
the board with those groups in Question 19? 



a. 


Excellent 


b. 


Good 


c. 


Only fair 


d. 


Poor 



22. With which persons does your board communicate? 
Check as many as apply. 

a. Pastors of parishes 

b. Principals 

c. Heads of parent associations 

d. Local boards (school, religious education, total 

education boards) 

e. Diocesan leaders 

f. Bishop 

g. Other, specify 
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Membership Send minutes 
on the board and other 

communication 



Invite to meetings Board attends 
and functions meetings to 



sponsored by 
the board 



give reports Other 



□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 



23. Check die mode of 
communication used by die groups 
listed below 

a. Pastors of parishes 

b. Principals 

c. Local boards (school, religious 
education, total education boards) 

d. Diocesan leaders 

e. Bishop 
If Other boxes are checked, specify 

24. The board is accountable to: 

a. Bishop 

b. Superintendent/diocesan leader 

c. Both 

24a. How is this accountability achieved? 



24b. Who appoints the chaiiperson/president of the board? 

a. Bishop 

b. Diocesan leader 

c. Elected; by whom? 

25. Ownership is demonstrated by the board’s involvement 
in setting goals, shaping the vision and philosophy, etc. 
In light of these examples but not limited to them, what 
degree of ownership does your board have? 

a. Great deal 

b. Quite a lot 

c. Some 

d. Hardly any 

e. None. If none, please go to Question 27. 
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26. How does the board express ownership? 

a. Settihg goals 

b. Shaping policy 

c. Benefiting members' woric/profession/commu- 

nity 

d. Accepting members' ideas/input 

27. How are board decisions made? 

a. Voting 

b. Consensus 

c. Other 

28. How well do the administrators (vicar, secretary, 
director, superintendent, bishop) woik with the board? 

a. Very well 

b. Fairly well 

c. Not well at all 

29. Who gave final approval to the board’s constitution 
and by-laws? 

a. Bishop 

b. Other 

30. Is an agenda provided for each meeting? 

a. Yes 

b. No. If no, please go to Question 33. 
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31. How much in advance of the meeting is the agenda 

provided? 

32. Who prepares the agenda? 

a. Diocesan leader 

b. Diocesan leader with the chair 

c. President of the board/chairperson 

d. Executive committee 

e. Other 

33. Are committee reports presented at board meetings? 

a. Yes 

b. No. If no, please go to Question 35. 

34. Are they written or oral? 

a. Written 

b. Oral 

35. Does the board develop goals for itself? 

a. Yes 

b. No. If no, please go to Question 39. 

36. How often? 

a. Annually 

b. More than once a year 

c. Less than once a year 

37. Does the board evaluate its perfotmance in light of 
the goals set? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

38. How effective are the committees in helping the board 
meet its goal? 

a. Very 

b. Fairly 

c. Not at all 



39. What is provided for the spiritual development of board 
members? 

a. Prayer at board meetings 

b. Meditative reading and discussions 

c. Daylong retreats 

d. Other 

40. How often does the board receive assistance through 
training sessions? 

a. Annually 

b. Twice a year 

c. More often than twice a year 

d. Never. If never, please go to Question 46. 

41. What topics are usually addressed at these training 
sessions? 



42. Who usually conducts the training sessions? 

a. Other board members 

b. Diocesan leaders 

c. Consultants 

43. Is special training available for new board members? 

a. Yes 

b. No. If no, please go to Question 46. 

44. By whom? 

a. Diocesan leaders 

b. Consultant 

c. Other 

45. Is there any board assessment or evaluation? 

a. Yes 

b. No 
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46. What do you regard as the board’s main achievement 
in die last three years? 



47. What factors lead to this achievement? 



48. In your opinion, how effective is the board? Select a 
grade. 

a. A 

b. B 

c. C 

d. D 

e. F 

49. What are the key factors that keep your board from 
being as effective as it could be? 



50. Are your board meetings effective? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Comment: 
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51. Are NCEA materials/resources used by your board? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Don't know 

52. Is your board a member of the NCEA/National 
Association of Boards of Catholic Education? 

a. Yes 

b. No. If no, please go to Question 57. 

53. How long have yoWhas your board been a member? 

Number of years 

54. Has this membership benefited your board? 

a. A great deal 

b. Somewhat 

c. Hardly at all 

d. Not at all 

55. In what ways has this membership not benefitted your 
board? 



56. How could NABE better serve boards? 



57. Why have you not joined? 
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National Association of Boards 
of Catholic Education 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL BOARD QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please complete this questionnaire and return by March 21, 1994 to: 

NCEA, Attention: Patty Myers-Keams, 1077 30th Street, NW, Suite 100, Washington, DC 20007-3852 

or FAX to (202) 333-6706. 



School 

Address 

City, State, Zip 

1. Please check the box that applies to your school: 

a. Elementary 

b. Secondary 

c. Middle 

d. Other, specify 

2. Please check the box that applies to your position: 

a. Pastor 

b. President of the school 

c. Principal 

d. Chairperson of school board, commission or 

committee 

e. Chairperson of total education board 

f. Other, specify 

3. Which of the following best describes your school? 

a. Diocesan and/or regional 

b. Parish 

c. Independent Catholic school sponsored by 

religious community 

e. Independent Catholic school 

f. Other, specify 



4. Does your diocese or other sponsoring body require you 
to have a local school board, commission or committee? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Don’t know 

5. As part of the governance structure of your school, do 
you have: 

a. A board 

b. A commission 

c. Other, specify 

d. No board. Go on to question 54. 

6. Which category best describes the governance you 
specified in question 5? 

a Advisory (advises the person(s) with the final say 

on educational matters.) 

b. Consultative (operates in the policy-making pro- 

cess by formulating and adapting 

policy but never enacting/passing policy. The 

person with the final say establishes 

those areas where the board is to be consulted. 

Decisions will not be made in these areas until the 

board has been consulted.) 

c. Limited Jurisdiction (has power limited to certain 

areas of educational concerns. It has final but not 
total jurisdiction.) 

d. Other, specify 



7. What is the name given to this group? (ie. board of 
education, total education board, commission, board, etc.) 



8. The board is accountable to: 

a. Bishop 

b. Religious community 

c. Superintendent/diocesan leader 

d. Pastor 

e. Principal 

f. Ownership board. 

g. Other, specify 

9. How is this accountability achieved? 



10. How long has this group been in existence? 

a. Less than one year 

b. One to four years 

c. Five to ten years 

d. Ten or more years 

11. Is the board: 

a. Appointed by 

b. Elected by 

c. Selected. How? 

d. Combination of above. Explain: 



12. Number of members 

a. Elected/selected/appointed members 

lay religious 

b. Ex-officio lay religious 
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13. Who are members of your governing organization? 
Check as many as apply. 

a. Pastor/s 

b. Parents 

c. Representatives of the business community 

(ie. lawyers, bankers, etc.) 

d. Educators 

e. Parishioners 

f. Alumni 

g. Other/s: 

14. What is the length of a term of service for board 
members? 

a. One year 

b. Two years 

c. Three years 

d. Unspecified 

e. Other, specify 

15. Can members be reelected to serve? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

16. How often does the board meet? 

a. Monthly 

b. Quarterly 

c. Semi-annually 

d. Other ' 



17. If the board has committees, check all that 


apply. 






Standing 


Ad hoc 


a. 


Finance 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Marketing 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Nominating of new 

board members 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Personnel 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Policy review 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Scholarship/financial 


aid Q 


□ 


g- 


Legal matters 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Executive 


□ 


□ 
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i. Development 


□ 


□ 


j. Facilities 


□ 


□ 



k. Other:. 



1. No committees 



18. What are the kinds of roles your board plays in the 
following areas and the extent of their involvement in each. 
Check as many as apply. 





Initiation 


Review 


Evaluation/ 


a. 


Mission/ 

philosophy 


□ 


□ 


Accountability 

□ 


b. 


Planning 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Budget 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Policy 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Selection/ 










appointment of 
administrator 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Evaluation of 

chief administrator □ 


□ 


□ 


g- 


Curriculum 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Development 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. . 


Funding 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j- . 


Marketing/ 

public relations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. 


Expansion/closing 

of programs 


: a 


□ 


□ 


1. . 


Nomination of new 

board members Q 


□ 


□ 


m. 


Legal matters 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n. 


Enrollment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


0. 


Recruitment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P- 


Maintenance of 

facilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


q- 


Other, 


□ 


□ 


□ 




specify 









19. Which of the areas in question 18 receive the majority 
of board time? Indicate the top three. 

#1 



#2 

#3 

O 




20. How would you rate the communication of the board 
with the following groups? 

Excellent Good Only fair Poor No Contact 



with this 
group 

a. Business 





community 


□ 


□ 


n 

UJ 


r - * 

u 


i — * 

LJ 


b. 


Parish/es 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Local 

community Q 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Parish/ 

pastoral 

council 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


Religious 

education 

board 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


Finance 

council 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g- 


Faculty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. 


Parents 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i. 


Students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


j- 


Diocesan 

education 

office 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. 


Diocesan 
board of 
education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. 


Religious 

community 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m 


Total 

education 

board 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n. 


Parent groups 
(ie. PTA, athletic 
boosters) Q 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



o. Other, 
specify 



21. How does your board communicate with the groups 
mentioned in Question 20? 

a. Newsletter 

b. Representative(s) on the board 

c. Sending members of the board to meetings 

d. Periodic formal presentations 

e. Other, specify 
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22. Check the people/groups your board communicates 
with and the mode of communication used: 



Membership 
on the board 


Send 
minutes 
and other 
communi- 
cations 


Invite to 

meetings 

and other 

functions 

sponsored 

by the 

board 


Board 
attends 
meetings 
to give 
reports 


Other 


None 


a. Pastor/s 
of parish/es 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. Principal/s 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Head/s 
of parent 
organization 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Director 
of religious 
education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Diocesan 
leaders 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Business 
leaders 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



g. Other 



26. Ownership is demonstrated by the board’s involvement 
in setting goals, shaping the vision and philosophy, etc. In 
light of these examples but not limited to them, what degree 
of ownership does your board have? 

a. Great deal 

b. Quite a lot 

c. Some 

d. Hardly any 

e. None. 

27. How are board decisions made? 

a. Voting on issues and decisions 

b. Consensus (general agreement) 

c. Other, specify 



28. Who gave final approval to the board’s constitution and 
by-laws? 

a. Bishop 

b. Diocesan leader 

c . Pastor 

d. Religious community 



23. How is the board chair/president named? 

a. Appointed 

b. Elected. By whom? 

Go to Question 25. 

24. Who appoints the chairperson/president of the board? 

a. Pastor 

b. Principal 

c. Religious community 

d. Diocesan leader/superintendent 

25. Who selects the principal or director of the school? 

a. Diocesan leader 

b. Pastor 

c. Board and Pastor 

d. Board 
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29. Is an agenda provided for each meeting? 

a. Yes 

b. No. Please go to Question 32. 

30. How much in advance of the meeting is the agenda 
provided? 



31. Who prepares the agenda? 

a. Principal 

b. Principal with the chairperson 

c. President of the school with the chairperson 

d. Chairperson alone 

e. Executive committee of board 

f. Pastor and principal 

g. Pastor alone 

h. Chief school administrator, principal and 

president 

i. Other, specify 
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32. Are committee reports presented at board meetings? 

a. Yes 

b. No. Please go to Question 34. 

33. Are they written, or oral? 

a. Written 

b. Oral 

c. Both 

34. How effective are the committees in helping the board 
meet its goal? 

a. Very 

b. Fairly 

c. Not at all. 

35. Does the board develop goals for itself? 

a. Yes 

b. No. Please go to Question 37. 




36. How often? 

a. Annually 

b. More often than this 

c. Less often than this 

37. Is there any board assessment or evaluation? If no, go 
to Question 39. 

a. Yes 

b. No 

38. Does the board evaluate its performance in light of the 

goals set? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

39. What is provided for the spiritual development of board 
members? 

a. Prayer at board meetings 

b. Liturgy in the course of a year 

c. Meditative reading and discussions 

d. Day long retreats 

e. Other 




40. How often does the board receive assistance through 
training sessions? 

a. Annually 

b. Twice a year 

c. More often than this 

d. Never. Please go to Question 45. 

41. What topics are usually addressed at these training 
sessions? 

a. Roles and responsibilities 

b. Policy vs administration 

c. Relationship with significant groups or persons 

d. Other, specify 

42. Who usually conducts the training sessions? 

a. Other board members 

b. Principal 

c. Consultants 

d. Diocesan leaders 

43. Is special training available for new board members? 

a. Yes 

b. No. If no, please go to Question 45. 

44. By whom? 

a. Principal 

b. Diocesan leaders 

c. Consultant 

c. Other: 

45. What do you regard as the board’s main achievement 
in the last three years? 



46. What factors lead to this achievement? 



47. In your opinion, how effective is the board? Select a 
grade. 

a. A 

b. B 

c. C 

d. D 

e. F 

48. What are the key factors that prevent your board from 
being as effective as it could be? 



49. Are your board meetings effective? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Comment: 



50. Are NCEA materials/resources used by your board? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Don’t know 

51. Is your board a member of the NCEA/National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Catholic Education? 

a. Yes 

b. No. Please go to Question 54. 



O 




52. How long have you/has your board been a member? 

Number of years 

53. Has this membership benefited your board? 

a. A great deal 

b. Somewhat 

c. Hardly at all 

d. Not at all 

54. How could the National Association of Boards of 
Catholic Education (NABE) better serve boards? 



55. Why have you not joined NABE? 

a. Too costly 

b. Don’t know about NABE 

c. Not helpful 

d. Other: 
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Appendix 2-3 



Methodology 

Diocesan Boards 

Sample 

In May, 1993, the National Association of Boards of Catholic Education (NABE), a division of NCEA, sent a survey 
concerning diocesan educational boards to 300 superintendents, vicars of education and directors of education 
nationwide. George Gallup and his staff, in conjunction with the NABE advisory committee, designed the survey. 
The purpose of the survey was to discover the variety of boards that exist in dioceses across the country, including 
their characteristics, what they do, and the attributes and qualities of those that are the most successful. 

From the initial mailing, 189 completed surveys were returned, representing responses from 152 dioceses. One 
hundred twenty dioceses returned one survey, 26 dioceses returned two surveys, and six dioceses returned three 
surveys. In November, 1993, phone calls to dioceses that did not respond to the initial questionnaire resulted in 
information for 27 additional dioceses, limited to the name of the diocese, whether it had a board and the board's 
name. Later, to gather corroborative information, surveys were sent to chairpersons of diocesan boards in selected 
dioceses, resulting in an additional 45 completed surveys. 

Respondents 

Superintendents completed most (60 percent) of the surveys returned from the initial mailing. The remainder were 
completed by vicars or secretaries of education (21 percent), diocesan religious education directors (15 percent), or 
other officials (4 percent), such as directors of planning, associate superintendents, or executive assistants to 
superintendents. Board chairpersons completed the supplementary surveys. 

Local School Boards 

Sample 

In January, 1994, NABE sent a survey concerning governance boards to a sample of nearly 1400 elementary and 
secondary schools nationwide. From the initial mailing, 758 schools, approximately 55 percent of the schools 
sampled, returned a completed survey. An additional 48 surveys, 31 from the participants at the Principal's 
Academy during the summer of 1994 and 1 7 from a workshop in Texas, brought the final number of completed 
surveys to 806. 

School Type 

Completed surveys were received from 571 elementary schools and 196 secondary schools (see Table 22). In 
addition, 26 surveys came from PK-12 schools, 4 from junior high schools, 3 from middle schools and 3 from PK/K 
schools. Three surveys did not contain school identification. 



School Type 


Parish 


Inter-Parish 


Diocesan 

Regional 


Private 


Unknown 


Total 


Elementary 


445 


18 


97 


9 


2 


571 


Middle 


1 




2 






3 


PK-12 


6 


4 


7 


8 


1 


26 


Secondary 


15 


16 


89 


76 




196 


Junior High 


1 




3 






4 


PK/K 








1 


2 


3 


Unknown 








1 


2 


3 


Total 


468 


38 


198 


95 


7 


806 



Table 22 

Classification of Local School Boards Returning a Survey. 
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Based on the profile of Catholic schools nationally as reported by Brigharm(i), diocesan, regional and 
interparish schools are slightly overrepresented in the sample, while parish and private schools are 
slightly underrepresented. For example, 20 percent of the elementary schools and 54 percent of the 
secondary schools in the sample are diocesan, regional or interparish schools, compared with the 
national figures of 13 percent for elementary schools and 48 percent for secondary schools. Parish 
schools account for 78 percent of the elementary schools in the sample, compared with 84 percent 
nationally. Private schools comprise 39 percent of the secondary schools in the sample, compared 
with 41 percent nationally. 

Ninety-four percent of the schools indicated they had a board or some governance structure. 
Nationally, approximately 77 percent of Catholic schools have boards, as estimated from the data 
reported by Brigham (1994) in his annual statistical publication. So, the schools that completed a sur- 
vey were somewhat more likely than those that did not return a survey to have boards or some gov- 
ernance structure. 

Geographical Representativeness 

The sample appears to be geographically representative of Catholic schools nationwide. After 
accounting for the higher likelihood of receiving a response from a school with a governing board, 
the relative proportion of schools with boards that returned a survey in each of NABE's geographic 
regions closely matches the national distribution. For example, the Mideast region, which has the 
lowest proportion of schools with boards nationally, just over 50 percent, also has the lowest propor- 
tion of schools with boards in this sample, 77 percent. The remaining proportions of schools with 
boards in the other regions range from 81 percent to 94 percent, while the remaining proportions in 
the sample range from 91 percent to over 98 percent. 

Respondents 

The vast majority of the surveys, 741 or 92 percent, were completed by principals. Thirty-eight sur- 
veys were completed by presidents of schools, three by pastors, six by board chairs, and 14 by oth- 
ers. Four surveys did not contain information concerning the compiler's position. 

1 F. H. Brigham (1994). United States Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools 1993-1994. 
Washington, DC: National Catholic Educational Association. 
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Appendix 5-5 



New Board Member Profile Layout for Publication 




Board Member Bio. 




Board Member Bio. 







Appendix 5-6 

Board MemberOwnership Assessment 

Ownership is the magic ingredient that keeps members coming to meetings and enthusiastic about their work. The 
following indicators may be used to ascertain the board's ownership. Set aside 20 minutes to assess your board's 
ownership and to discuss steps to improve it. 





Appendix 5-7 

BISHOP MCNAMARA HIGH SCHOOL, INC. 
FORESTVILLE, MARYLAND 
BY-LAWS 



ARTICLE I 
PURPOSES 

1.1 Purposes - The purposes for which the Corporation was 
formed are as follows: 

a. To provide an organization for the operation of a school 
for teaching, study and training in ail levels of 
education, primarily, but not limited to, students of 
high school age; 

b. To establish, maintain and conduct a school and 
educational programs and, in connection therewith, to 
provide facilities for amusement, recreation, exercise, 
games, and educational and training facilities of all 
kinds, and to furnish such other services and facilities 
as may be necessary or convenient in the conduct of such 
business; and 

c. To establish and conduct courses of study in literacy, 
social, scientific, religious, moral, cultural and other 
subjects . 

ARTICLE II 
MEMBERS 

2.1 Number and Qualifications - The Corporation shall have 
not fewer than three (3) nor more than five (5) Members. No person 
may be appointed to serve as a Member unless he is a duly qualified 
acting member of the Provincial Council of the Eastern Province of 
the Brothers of Holy Cross. 

2.2 Appo intmen t - Members shall be appointed by, and may 
include, the Provincial of the Eastern Province of the Brothers of 
Holy Cross. 

2.3 Term - Members shall serve until their successors shall 
be duly appointed, unless otherwise disqualified under these By- 
Laws . 



2.4 Duties and Reserved Powers - The Members are responsible 
for seeing that Bishop McNamara High School ("the School") is a 
Catholic school and that the property is maintained for the Church. 
The Members are also responsible for seeing that the rights of the 
Congregation of Holy Cross with respect to the School are upheld. 



The following powers of the Corporation are reserved solely to the 
Members : 



a. Articulate a Mission Statement for the School. 

b. Approve any sale, lease, or encumbrance of any 
property belonging to the Corporation. 

c . Elect the members of the Board of Directors in 
accordance with these Bylaws and remove them 
with or without cause. 

d. Amend the Corporation's Charter and Bylaws. 

e. Appoint the Chief School Administrator. 

f. Appoint Congregation of Holy Cross religious 
to the School staff. 

g. Approve any merger of dissolution of the 
Corporation and designate the transferee of 
the assets of the Corporation in the event of 
dissolution. 

h. Review operating budgets annually and approve 
all capital budgets and changes therein. 

i. Appoint the auditors for the Corporation. 

j . Approve the investment policy as set by the 
Board of Directors. 

k. Approve closure or significant change in the 
nature of the School. 

2.5 Annual Meeting - The annual meeting of the Members shall 
be in May of each year. Special meetings of the Members may be 
held whenever deemed necessary by the Provincial of the Brothers of 
Holy Cross, Eastern Province. All meetings of the Members shall be 
chaired by the Provincial or his designee. 

2.6 Quorum - A majority of the Members of the Corporation 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE III 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

3.1 Election - The Board of Directors shall be elected by the 
Members at the Members' annual meeting. A slate of nominees shall 
be recommended to the Members by the Nominating Committee of the 
Board of Directors . 




ioc 
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3.2 Number - The Board of Directors shall consist of not 
fewer than twelve nor more than twenty members. The Chief School 
Administrator shall at all times serve as a non-voting, ex officio 
member of the Board of Directors. No person - clergy, religious of 
lay - who is assigned to or employed by the School may serve as a 
voting member of the Board. 

The voting members of the Board shall include, but shall not 
be limited to the following: 

1) An educational administrator; 

2) No fewer than two (2) members of the clergy or 
religious orders; 

3) One (1) representative cf the Parents' Club of the 
School, as appointed by the executive board of the 
club; 

4) Such other members who are knowledgeable of the 
goals and objectives of Catholic education and who 
are willing to serve the best interests of Bishop 
McNamara High School as a member of the Board of 
Directors . 

3.3 Terms - The representatives of the Parents' Club shall 
serve on the Board of Directors for a one-year term. All other 
Directors shall be elected for three-year terms; they may serve for 
two consecutive three-year terms, and after an absence of one year, 
may be reelected. 

3.4 Powers - Except for those powers which are reserved 
solely to the Members, the Board of Directors shall exercise all 
corporate powers and shall manage the affairs of the Corporation. 
The Board's powers include but are not limited to the following: 

a. To approve the objectives of the School in 
light of the Mission Statement of the School. 

b. To propose changes in School philosophy or the 
Mission Statement. 

c. To select and determine policies which shall 
guide the administrative staff in working 
toward these established objectives (mentioned 
in a . above ) . 

d. To evaluate the effectiveness of the Board of 
Directors' policy decisions in achieving the 
objectives of the School. 
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e. To set salary schedules, benefit packages, 
tuition, fees, financial assistance policies, 
investment policies, and operating budgets, 
and to propose capital budgets . 

f. To establish procedures for Board operation 
and evaluation. 

g. To set and monitor planning goals for the 

School . 

h. To review and approve all financial reports. 

i. To approve plans for physical plant 

improvements . 

j. To propose changes in the Corporation's 

charter or Bylaws . 

k. To propose the sale, lease, or encumbrance of 
School property. 

l. To propose merger or dissolution of the 

Corporation, or closure or significant change 
in the nature of the School. 

m. To nominate candidates for membership on the 
Board. 

n. To elect the Officers of the Corporation and 
Officers of the Board. 

o. To adopt a policy regarding indemnification of 
Members, Directors, and Officers. 

In addition to these powers, the Board has the following 
duties : 

a. To study Holy Cross traditions and values as a 
basis for decisionmaking and overall 
leadership. 

b. To monitor the School's Mission Statement and 
propose changes in light of changing 
circumstances . 

c. To communicate its concerns, plans, and 
decisions regularly to the Members of the 
Corporation. 



d. To facilitate communication between the School 
community and the wider Church and civic 
communities . 

e . To provide leadership in development and 
fundraising activities. 

3.5 The Board of Directors shall meet regularly on a 
quarterly basis throughout the year and at their Annual Meeting. 
They may meet specially upon request of any three (3) directors or 
at the request of the Chief School Administrator. The meeting of 
the Board in June shall be designated as the Annual Meeting. A 
majority of the membership of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

3.6 Vacancies - The Nominating Committee shall recommend a 
list of candidates for vacant Board of Director positions to the 
Members, who may fill such vacancies. 

3.7 Officers - The Officers of the Corporation shall consist 
of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and such 
other officers as the Board may deem necessary from time to time. 
The Chief School Administrator shall serve as President of the 
Corporation. The other Officers of the Corporation shall be 
elected by the Board of Directors at the Board's annual meeting. 
Officers of the Corporation may but need not be members of the 
Board of Directors. 

The Officers of the Board shall consist of a Chairperson and 
Vice-Chairperson, and such other Officers as the Board may deem 
necessary from time to time, who shall be elected by the Board of 
Directors from among its members at the Board's annual meeting. 

The Officers of the Corporation and the Officers of the Board 
shall hold office for a term of one year and until their successors 
have been duly elected and qualified. The same person may be 
elected to serve as both Vice-President of the Corporation and 
Vice-Chairperson of the Board. 

3.8 Rules of Conduct - The Board of Directors may adopt any 
rules for the conduct of its affairs not inconsistent with these 
By-Laws . 

3.9 Committees - Six standing committees shall be appointed 
yearly at the Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors . These 
committees shall be: 

Executive Committee - consisting of the Officers of the 
Board and the Chief School Administrator. The Executive 
Committee shall have authority to act on behalf of the 
Board of Directors between the Board meetings when such 
action is required. All actions of the Executive 
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Committee are subject to approval and ratification by the 
Board at its next meeting. 

b. Development Committee 

c . Finance Committee 

d. Nominating Committee 

e . Personnel Committee 

f. Plant and Facilities Committee 

The Chairperson of the Board shall appoint the chairpersons of 
the committees from among the members of the Board of Directors. 
The chaiiperson of each committee shall select the members of the 
committee, who need not be members of the Board of Directors. 

The Committees shall deliver regular reports to the Board of 
Directors . 

The Chairperson of the Board may establish other committees 
from time to time for such duration and for such purposes as the 
Board determines . 

ARTICLE IV 
MISCELLANEOUS 

4.1 Informal Action - Any action required by law or these By- 
Laws to be taken by the Members or the Board of Directors, or any 
action which may be taken at a meeting of the Members or the Board 
of Directors, may be taken without a meeting if a consent in 
writing, setting forth the action so taken, shall be signed by all 
the Members or all the members of the Board of Directors entitled 
to vote with respect to the subject matter thereof. 

4.2 Proxy - At any meeting of the Members, any Member thereof 
may vote by proxy. 

4.3 Contracts - Except with respect to these powers which are 
reserved to the Members, the Board of Directors may authorize any 
Officer or Officers, agent or agents of the Corporation to enter 
into any contract or execute and deliver any instrument in the name 
of and on behalf of the Corporation. 

4.4 Deposits and Checks - All funds of the Corporation shall 
be deposited from time to time to the credit of the Corporation in 
such band or other depositories as the Board of Directors may 
select. All checks for the withdrawal of funds of this Corporation 
shall be signed by any two agents authorized for that purpose by 
the Board of Directors . 
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4.5 Gifts - The Board of Directors may accept on behalf of 
the Corporation any contribution, gift, bequest or devise for the 
general purposes or for any special purpose of the Corporation. 

4.6 Fiscal Year - The fiscal year of the Corporation shall 
begin on the first day of July and end on the last day of June in 
each year. 



ARTICLE V 

AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS 

5.1 Ampnrfmpnt - These By-Laws may be altered, amended or 
repealed by a two-thirds (2/3) vote of the Members at any regular 
or special meeting, provided at least ten (10) days prior written 
notice setting forth the proposed amendment is given to each of the 
Members . By-Laws amendments may be initiated by the Board of 
Directors or Members . 



Adopted 



(Date) 



Secretary 



0367KKH.gmh 

6/11/92 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE SETON KEOUGH HIGH SCHOOL 



ARTICLE I - NAME 

The name of this Board shall be the Board of Trustees of The Seton Keough High School. 
ARTICLE II - PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

The principal office of the Seton Keough Board of Trustees shall be at 1201 S. CSton 
Avenue, City of Baltimore, State of Maryland 21227-1092. 

ARTICLE BI - PURPOSES 

The purposes of the Board of Trustees shall be : 

1 . To assist the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore in the operation and 
management of The Seton Keough High School in accordance with that 
Declaration of Trust executed by the Archbishop on May 10, 1988 and accepted 
by the Board of Trustees of The Seton Keough High School on September 12, 
1988. 

2. To organize and act exclusively to support and further the future growth of quality 
Catholic secondary education for women and for other non-profit purposes and 
no part of any net earnings shall inure to the benefit of any private person. 

ARTICLE IV - POWERS 

In furtherance of the purposes described above, subject to the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Baltimore's ultimate canonical right and duty, the Board of Trustees shall have the full 
power and authority to operate and manage The Seton Keough High School. Expressly 
included in such authority, but not by way of limitation, are the following: 

1 . The right to set tuition and other related fees and costs; 

2. The right to set and plan enrollment; 

3 . The right to select a competent Chief Executive Officer, 

4 . The right to set the educational policies of the school; 

5 . The right to perpetuate itself; 

6. The right to free use of all buildings and ground which comprise the campus; 

7. The right to the free flow of advice and counsel of the Archbishop and his 
delegates respecting the operation and maintenance of the school; 

8 . The right of the school and its employees to all the privileges and benefits as are 
afforded an agency of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Baltimore. 
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Implicit in the above rights, but not by way of limitations, are the following duties: 



1 . To seek the general advice of the Archbishop and his delegates on all matters 
respecting the establishment and free exercise of the school with particular 
reference to the teaching and promotion of the Catholic faith; 

2. To submit copies of proposed budgets to the Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese; 

3. To prepare and operate within a balanced budget; 

4. The Board shall assure, to the best of its ability, that all the funds necessary for 
the operation of the School and for maintaining the grounds and buildings in good 
condition are provided; 

5. To prepare five year studies which project trends in population, finances, and 
student enrollment as they affect the school; 

6. To submit copies of the Board of Trustees meeting minutes to the Superintendent 
of Schools of the Archdiocese; 

7. To refrain from all acts which, in the sole discretion of the Archbishop or his 
delegates, would endanger the tax exempt status of the school; 

8. To generally conduct itself as a responsible body acting similarly to the policies 
and practices of a legally constituted Board of Trustees of an incorporated entity. 

ARTICLE V - MEMBERSHIP 

1. General Powers: The business and affairs of the Board of Trustees shall be 

managed by its members. 



2 . M embership and Tenure: 

a) Voting 

Membership: The board of Trustees shall consist of not more than twenty(20) 
nor less than twelve(12) voting members. The President of the 
Seton Keough High School shall be one of the voting members. 
The remaining voting members should be chosen from the 
general community served by the Seton Keough High School. 

b) Term: Each voting member shall serve a term of three(3) years which 

shall expire at the close of the Annual Meeting. Members other 
than those serving ex-officio, may serve only two(2) 
consecutive terms. The initial terms of members may be for 
terms shorter than three (3) years, so that approximately one- 
third (1/3) of the members' terms shall expire at the close of the 
Annual Meeting each year. Members may be removed at any 
time by a two-thirds (2/3) majority vote of the Board of 
Trustees. 
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c) Ex-officio 

Membership The Principal of The Seton Keough High School and a member 
of the faculty, elected by his/her peers for a one-year term, shall 
be non-voting members. 
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3 . Absence: 


Members who are absent without cause from duly called meeting 
of the Board of Trustees three(3) times in any twelve (12) month 
period shall be deemed to have resigned from the Board of 
Trustees. After careful consideration of a request from such a 
resigned member, the Board of Trustees may choose to fill such 
a vacancy by electing the same member under the procedures in 
the following section. 


4 . Vacancies: 


The Board of Trustees shall be self-perpetuating and to that end, 
vacancies may be filled by a majority vote of the remaining 
members at any regular or special meting of the Boarii of 
Trustees on nominations submitted to the Board of Trustees by 
the Membership Committee. 


5 . Compensation: 


There shall be no financial or other remuneration to any member 
of the Board of Trustees for service as a Board member except 
reimbursement approved by the Board of Trustees for expenses 
incurred on its behalf. 



ARTICLE VI - MEETINGS 

1. Regular: The Board of Trustees shall meet no less than six (6) times 



2. Special Meetings: 


during the academic year, unless changed by majority vote. The 
dates of such meetings shall be set at the Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. The regular meeting held in the month of 
May in each year shall be designated the Annual Meeting for 
election of members and officers and the transaction of other 
business. Notice of the Annual Meeting and monthly meetings 
shall be mailed to the last recorded address of each voting and 
non-voting member at least seven (7) days before the time 
appointed for the meeting. 

Special Meetings of the Board of Trustees may be called at any 
time by the Chairperson, and must' be called at any time by the 
Chairperson, or when absent, by the Vice- Chairperson, on the 
written request of not less than one-third (1/3) of the members of 
the Board of Trustees. Seven (7) days notice of any Special 
Meeting must be given to the voting and non-voting members 
and the notice must state the object of the meeting to which the 
business addressed must be limited. 



3 . Executive Sessions: Any voting member of the Board of Trustees may' request during 



4. Quorum: 


the conduct of any regular or special meeting that the meeting 
convene an executive session, for which time non-voting 
members and any guests will be excused except at the invitation 
of the voting member requesting the session or the Chairperson. 

A majority of the voting members of the Board of Trustees is 
necessary to constitute a quorum, and in case there are less than 
this number, the presiding officer may adjourn from time to time 
until a quorum is present. Unless otherwise provided, a 
majority vote of those present shall be sufficient for any 
decision or election. 



5 . Order of Business: The order of business at meetings shall be initially determined by 

the Chairperson. Such order of business may be altered or 
suspended at any meeting by a majority vote of members 
present.. The usual parliamentary rules as laid down in Roberts 
Rules of Orders shall govern when not in conflict with the rules 
of procedure otherwise set out herein or by the Board of 
Trustees. 

6. Notice and Record: The Chief Executive Officer or the Chief Executive Officer's 

designee shall provide notice of all meetings and make provision 
for the keeping of a record of the Board of Trustees and" all 
Committees. 

ARTICLE VO - OFFICERS 

1. Elective Officers: A Chairperson and Vice-Chairperson shall be elected from 

among the voting members of the Board of Trustee candidates 
on nomination by the Membership Committee, the Nominating 
Committee or from the floor. A Chief Executive Officer shall be 
elected from proposed candidates. Other offices may be 
established and officers elected by the Board of Trustees, 
including an interim acting Chief Executive Officer when the 
Chief Executive Officer's office is vacated and a successor has 
not yet been selected. 

Officers shall be selected for their competence and leadership 
capabilities and not as a reward for long or faithful service or 
because they have served in other officer capacities. Future 
problems and opportunities should be assessed by the Board of 
Trustees and officers chosen who may best help the Board of 
Trustees set and achieve its goal and objectives. 

2 . Terms: The officers shall take office immediately upon their election and 

shall serve for a term of one (1) year until the close of the next 
Annual Meeting or until their successors are duly elected except 
that the Chief Executive Officer shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Board. Officers may be removed from office at any time by 
two-thirds(2/3) majority vote of the Board of Trustees. 

3. Elections: The regular election of officers shall take place annually at the 

time and place of the Annual Meeting . Any voting members 
other than the Chief Executive Officer shall be eligible for 
Chairperson and Vice-Chairperson. Candidates who receive a 
majority of votes cast shall be elected. Vacancies may be filled 
at any time for the balance of the unexpired term. 
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4. Chairperson: 'I "he Chairperson shall be the chief presiding officer of the Board 

of Trustees and shall perform this function at meetings of the 
Board of Trustees and Executive Committee. The Chairperson 
shall be a member ex-officio of all committees and shall 
supervise the work of the committee chairpersons, seeing that 
the charge to each committee is carried out, that new matters are 
assigned to the appropriate committees and that the committees 
arc efficiently and productively chaired. The Chairperson shall 
perform such other duties, as are specified herein or are related to 
the office. 

5. Vice-Chairperson: The Vice-Chairperson shall perform all the duties of the 

Chairperson during the latter’s absence. The Vice-Chairperson 
shall be a member of the Executive Committee. The. Vice- 
Chairperson shall perform such other duties as may be delegated 
by the Chairperson so as to assist the Chairperson in carrying 
out the latter’s duties and supervising the work of the 
committees. 

6. Chief Executive 

Officer: The Chief Executive Officer of the school shall be elected by the 

Board of Trustees in consultation with the Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese. The Chief Executive Officer shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Board and for such compensation as 
the Board of Trustees shall determine. The Chief Executive 
Officer shall be a member ex-officio of the Executive Committee 
and other standing committees. Among his/her duties, the Chief 
Executive Officer or Chief Executive Officer's designee shall 
submit copies of proposed budgets, five (5) year studies and 
minutes of the Board of Trustees' duties under Article IV. 

ARTICLE Vm - COMMITTEES 

1 . Standing 

Committees: The Board of Trustees shall have the following standing 

committees: 

(a) Executive Committee 

(b) Academic Committee 

(c) Finance Committee 

(d) Development Committee 

(e) Facilities Management Committee 

(f) Strategic Planning Committee 

2. Appointment: Committee members and chairs shall be appointed or removed 

by the Chairperson of the Board of Trustees, and such 
appointments may include non-board members. Where 
possible, members of the Board of Trustees shall each serve on 
a committee, but only one committee, with the exception of the 
Executive Committee, so that simultaneous committee meetings 
are possible. In addition, the Chairperson should endeavor to 
change one-third (1/3) of the membership of each committee 
annually. 



3. 



Executive 

Committee: The voting members of the Executive Committee shall consist of 

the Chairperson, Vice-Chairperson, and the Chairpersons of the 
Standing Committees. The Chief Executive Officer is an ex- 
officio member. Between meetings of the Board of Trustees, 
the Executive Committee may execute the policies and decisions 
of the Board of Trustees, may actively prosecute the Board of 
Trustees' objectives and may have discretion in the disbursement 
of funds in the event of emergency. It is intended that this 
committee shall provide an intermediate level of advice and 
counsel for the Chief Executive Officer between regular 
meetings of the Board of Trustees or on an emergency basis and 
to carry out certain specific functions enumerated in the 
following paragraph. It is not intended, however, for the 
Executive Committee to usurp the Board of Trustees' proper role 
of deciding broad, general policy issues. A special meeting of 
the Board of Trustees should be called to handle such matters 
other than in an emergency when there is inadequate time or 
conditions to call such a special meeting. Further, all actions of 
the Executive Committee shall be ratified by the Board of 
Trustees at its next ensuing meeting. 

The Executive Committee shall adopt such rules for the conduct 
of its business as shall be deemed advisable and may, in the 
execution of powers granted, appoint sub-committees or agents 
to work on specific problems, reports, or projects. The 
Executive Committee shall meet on the call of the Chairperson or 
Vice -Chairperson. The Executive Committee may implement 
such grievance procedures as may be established by the Board 
of Trustees-. 

4. Academic 

Committee: The membership shall consist of at least three (3)persons. The 

Chairperson and at least on (1) other member shall be selected 
from among the voting members of the Board of Trustees. The 
Chairperson of the Board of Trustees and the Chief Executive 
Officer are members ex-officio. The responsibility of this 
Committee shall be to review the curriculum of the school in 
keeping with goals and objectives established by the Board of 
Trustees and Archdiocesan educational policies. The Committee 
is specifically responsible for assessment of the changing needs 
of the community, college preparatory requirements, and job 
markets available; maintenance of accreditation by the Middle 
States Association of Schools and Colleges; assessment of the 
religious formation and academic needs of the student body and 
the recommendation of measures to meet such needs. 
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5 . Finance Committee: The membership shall consist of at least three(3) persons. The 

Chairperson and at least one (1) other member shall be selected 
from the voting members of the Board of Trustees. The 
Chairperson of the Board of Trustees, Chief Executive Officer 
and Treasurer are members ex-officio. The Committee shall be 
responsible for ensuring that the Board of Trustees is regularly 
informed as to the financial status of the school. The Committee 
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shall oversee and make recommendations to the Board of 
Trustees on the financial and accounting practices of the school. 
The Committee shall review the budget and make 
recommendations to the Board of Trustees, as appropriate, on 
budget matters and long-run financial feasibility studies. The 
Committee shall also oversee the investments of the school 
giving consideration to both appropriate yield and risk and the 
social policies of the Church. 



Development 

Committee: The membership shall consist of at least three(3) members. The 

Development Director shall be a member of the Committee. The 
Chairperson and at least one (1) other member shall be selected 
from the voting members of the Executive Board. The 
Chairperson of the Board of Trustees and the Chief Executive 
Officer are members ex-officio. The Committee shall be 
responsible for formulating policies and guidelines that the 
Development Office will follow to educate the community as to 
the needs, goals, and objectives of the school; for public 
relations, fund raising, its potential for assisting in the 
recruitment of students and maintenance of liaison with the 
community served by the school. 

Facilities Management 

Committee: The membership shall consist of at least three (3) members. The 

Chairperson and at least one (1) other member shall be selected 
from the voting members of the Board of Trustees. The 
Chairperson of the Board of Trustees and the Chief Executive 
Officer are members ex-officio. The Committee shall be 
responsible for advising the Board of Trustees on the physical 
condition of the school buildings and grounds, assisting the 
school administration with repairs and improvements, 
recommending to the Board of Trustees necessary expenditures 
for capital improvements and extraordinary repairs both for the 
purpose of future budgeting and in emergencies. 

Strategic Planning 

Committee The membership shall consist of at least three (3) voting 

members of the Board of Trustees. The Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees shall endeavor to appoint to the Committee one 
representative from each of the following standing committees: 
Academic, Finance, Development and Facilities Management. 
The committee shall be responsible for working with the 
Administration and the Board of Trustees to develop a written 
long-range plan setting goals, objectives and planned actions for 
at least a five-year period ("the Plan"), for overseeing the 
implementation of the Plan as adopted and amended from time to 
time by the Board of Trustees, and for reviewing the Plan and 
ensuring that planned actions outlined in the Plan are being 
accomplished by the persons or groups designated as 
responsible. The committee shall also be responsible for making 
recommendations regarding revisions of the goals and objectives 
set forth in the Plan and for ensuring that the Plan is periodically 
revised by the Board of Trustees. 
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9 . Other Standing 

Committees: The Board of Trustees may provide for such other standing 

committees for such purposes and tenure as assigned to them. 

10. Ad Hoc Committee: The Chairperson may provide for such other committees for 

such purposes and tenure as are assigned to them. Such Ad Hoc 
Committees may include, but not by way of limitation, the 
following: 

Search Committee: This Committee should be promptly 
appointed when a new Chief Executive Officer must beLselected. 
Such a Committee should include the Superintendent of Schools 
of the Archdiocese or his designee to facilitate the consultation 
required under Article V13. 



ARTICLE IX -CONTRACTS, LOANS, CHECKS, AND DEPOSITS 

1 . Contracts: The Board of Trustees may authorize any officer or officers, 

agent or agents, to enter into any contract or execute and deliver 
any instrument in the name of and on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees, and such authority may be general or confined to 
specific instances. 



2. Loans: No loans shall be contracted on behalf of the Board of Trustees 

and no evidence of indebtedness shall be issued in its name 
unless authorized by a resolution of the Board of Trustees. 
Such authority may be general or confined to specific instances. 

3. Checks, 

Drafts, etc.: All checks, drafts or other orders for the payments of money, 

notes or other evidence of indebtedness issued in the name of the 
Board of Trustees shall be signed by such officer or officers, 
agent or agents of the Board of Trustees and in such matters as 
shall from time to time be determined by resolution of the Board 
of Trustees. 



4. Deposits: All funds, if any, of the Board of Trustees not otherwise 

employed, shall be deposited from time to time to the credit of 
the Board of Trustees in such banks, trust companies or other 
depositories as the Board of Trustees may select. 



ARTICLE X - VOTING OTHER THAN IN PERSON 

When in the judgment of a majority of the Executive Committee, any^question shall arise 
that should be put to a vote of the Board of Trustees and not acted on under the Executive 
Committee’s emergency powers, and when a majority of the Executive Committee deems it 
inexpedient to call a special meeting for that purpose, it may, unless otherwise required, 
submit the issue to the Board of Trustees orally by phone, or in writing by mail, for vote 
and decision. 



Wherever possible, the Executive Committee shall attempt to arrange a conference call of all 
available voting and non-voting members so that as full a discussion of the issues as 
possible can be obtained prior to putting the issue to a vote. Where such a conference call 
is deemed impractical or fewer than a quorum of members can be reached simultaneously, 
then the Executive Committee shall attempt to reach all available voting and non-voting 
members by serial phone calls or mail for comment or vote. 
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The question presented by phone or by mail shall be determined according to a majority of 
the votes received at the time presented by phone or within one (1) week after submission 
by mail, provided that, in each case, votes of more than one-half (1/2) of the voting 
members shall be received. Action taken in this manner shall be as effective as action taken 
in- a duly called meeting. 

in addition, any action that may be taken by the Board of Trustees at a meeting may be 
taken without a meeting if a consent in writing, setting forth the action so to be taken, shall 
be signed before such action by all of the voting Board of Trustee members. 

Each voting Board of Trustee member shall be entitled to one vote in the affairs oLthe 
Board of Trustees. Proxy voting is permitted only in writing. The writing signed by the 
member must specify the issue and the manner of voting. Where issues have been 
modified or amended, or description of the issue in the proxy is unclear, the Chairperson's 
sole discretion shall determine whether or how such proxy vote is to be counted. Proxies 
may be revoked at any time prior to voting. 

ARTICLE XI - AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be amended, repealed or altered in whole of in part by a two-thirds 
(2/3) vote at any duly organized meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

ARTICLE XII - LIABILITY 

Nothing herein shall constitute members of the Board of Trustees as partners for any 
purpose. No member, officer, agent, or employee shall be liable for the acts or failure to 
act of any other member, officer, agent, or employee of the Seton Keough High School or 
its Board of Trustees nor shall any members, officer, agents, or employees be liable for 
their acts or failures to act under this Constitution excepting only acts or omissions arising 
out of their willful misfeasance. Further, each member of the Board of Trustees shall be 
entitled to a hold harmless agreement from the Archdiocese of Baltimore as to claims 
arising from good faith actions of the Board of Trustees. 

ARTICLE Xm - FISCAL YEAR 

The fiscal year of the school shall begin on July 1 and end on June 30. 

ARTICLE XP/ - DISSOLUTION 

The Board of Trustees may be dissolved by action of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Baltimore. Any assets of the Board of Trustees remaining after payment of all 
indebtedness and cost of dissolution shall be disbursed and paid over to the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore for such charitable uses as he may determine in his sole 
discretion. 



RESTATEMENT OF DECLARATION OF TRUST 
THE SETON KEOUGH HIGH SCHOOL 



WHEREAS, the Archdiocese of Baltimore supports and promotes quality Catholic 
education; and 

WHEREAS, HIS EXCELLENCY WILLIAM D. BORDERS, in his capacity as ROMAN 
CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, established a Declaration of Trust in 
1981, which he now hereby restates, the purpose of'grounds, the construction of buildings 
and the advancement of quality Catholic school education; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM D. BORDERS, do declare that the 
School Board of SETON KEOUGH HIGH SCHOOL shall be recognized as the SCHOOL 
BOARD and I do hereby formally delegate to the School Board the following authority 
with respect to Seton Keough High School, such delegation of authority being subject to 
the ultimate canonical rights and duties of my office: 

1. To approve overall policies with respect to educational programs, 
maintenance and management of the school in accordance with the teachings 
and mission of the Catholic Church; 

2. To hold the Administration of the School accountable for implementation of 
policies established by the Board , and for the overall operation of the 
School; 

3 . To set tuition and other related fees and costs; 

4. To establish an annual balanced budget for the School; 

5. To freely use the grounds and buildings comprising the campus, subject to 
the rights of ownership of the property which are vested in the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, a corporation sole; 

6. To borrow money from lending institutions or from the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Baltimore under the same terms and borrowing regulations 
that apply to parishes of the Archdiocese; 

7 . To appoint the Chief Executive Officer of the School; 

8 . To approve the mission statement for the School; 

9. To perpetuate itself within the process of its adopted Constitution and/or 
Bylaws; however, the Archbishop of Baltimore or his designated Vicar shall 
approve the Board President according to the procedure described in the 
Constitution and/or Bylaws of the School Board; 

10. To conduct an annual evaluation of the Chief Executive Officer according to 
criteria approved by the Archdiocesan Division of Catholic Schools, and to 
report the results of the evaluation to the Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
with appropriate recommendations; 
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11. To conduct an annual self-evaluation according to criteria approved by the 
Archdiocesan Division of Catholic School. 
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In exercising its delegated authority, the Board shall meet the following requirements, 
which arc set by the Archbishop of Baltimore: 

1 . The Board shall seek the general advice of the Archbishop and his delegates 
regarding matters relating to the teaching and promotion of the Catholic faith; 

2. The Board shall submit copies of proposed budgets to the Archdiocesan 
Division of the Controller and the Division of Catholic Schools in accordance 
with the budget process established'for Archdiocesan high schools; this 
process requires representatives of each school to review the proposed 
budgets with a representative of the Controller at a meeting to be scheduled 
each year during the first week in February or such other time as may be 
agreed upon, which shall be prior to the Board's approval of the budget; the 
Division of the Controller shall forward written comments and 
recommendations to the Chief Executive Officers and Board Presidents, with 
copies to the Archbishop, the Secretary of the Department of Pastoral 
Planning and Management, the Superintendent of Schools, and the 
Archdiocesan fiscal officer, within two days of the meeting. 

3. The Board shall oversee the operation of the School within the approved 
budget; 

4. The Board shall assure that all the funds necessary for the operation of the 
School and for maintaining the grounds and buildings in good condition are 
provided; 

5. The Board shall assure that all the funds for extraordinary repairs and capital 
improvements through the setting and collection of tuitions and fees, fund- 
raising , or through loans approved by the Archdiocese from lending 
institutions or from the Archdiocese of Baltimore; any such loans must be 
supported by clear evidence of the School's ability to repay the loan and must 
be approved under the same guidelines applicable to Archdiocesan parishes 
at the time of the loan application; 

6. With respect to extraordinary repairs, it should be the goal of the Board to 
allocate money in the budget each year to reflect the annual depreciation 
expense attributable to the School facilities; and to the extent that such 
moneys are utilized by the School for extraordinary repairs (not new capital 
projects) and are insufficient to meet the total cost of such repairs, the 
Archdiocese will contribute funds for such repairs up to the level of the 
School's contribution, provided the School has first exhausted its funded 
depreciation account; and if there are still insufficient funds to meet the total 
cost of extraordinary repairs, the Board shall assure that these funds are 
provided through tuition and fees, fundraising, or loans as described above 
in paragraph 5; 

7. The Board shall assure that all plans for extraordinary repairs and capital 
improvements or corrections are submitted to the Archdiocesan Buildings 
and Properties Commission, in accordance with the Commission's written 
policies and guidelines; plans for capital improvements or corrections shall be 
submitted initially to the Division of Schools for review prior to being 
forwarded to the Building and Properties Commission in accordance with 
written policies and guidelines; 



8 . The Board shall prepare five-year studies which project trends in population, 
finances and student enrollments as they affect the School, using the 
Secondary Schools Development Manual; 

9. The Board shall submit copies of SCHOOL BOARD MEETING minutes to 
the Superintendent of Catholic Schools of the Archdiocese; 

10. The Board shall assure that at least the minimum level of benefits are 
provided to employees of Seton Keough High School as are required to be 
provided to employees of parishes and similar agencies of the Archdiocese; 

11. The Board shall refrain from all acts which, in the sole discretion of the 
Archbishop or his delegates, may endanger the tax-exempt status of the 
School. 

The Archbishop of Baltimore shall have the reserved powers enumerated below. These 
acts shall require specific authorizations, in writing, by the Archbishop of Baltimore or his 
appointed designee: 

(a) Dissolution of the School Board; 

(b) Any sale, mongage or long-term leasing of the real property; 

(c) Any significant change of character or size or nature of the School; 

(d) Closing of the School; 

(e) Any significant change in the physical structure of the School; 

(f) Removal of the Chief Executive Officer of the School. 

The Archbishop of Baltimore further reserves the power to provide the final interpretation 
of any term of this document. The Archbishop specifically designates the Superintendent 
of Catholic Schools to act in his place to provide ongoing interpretations of this document 
and to resolve conflicts or ambiguities which may arise in its implementation. The 
Superintendent may, in his discretion, consult with the Archbishop and obtain final 
interpretations, or determinations on any matter relative to this document. 

The Archbishop of Baltimore reserves the right to amend or revoke part or all of this 
document at any time if he deems such action necessary and appropriate. 

The Archbishop agrees to make a good faith effort each year to obtain directors' and 
officer' liability coverage for Board members. 

AS ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, I declare this action on my 
part a Declaration of Trust which, grounded in the dedicated loyalty of competent members 
of religious and laity, shall insure the future growth of quality Catholic secondary school 
education within the Archdiocese of Baltimore. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS FOR 
Our Lady Of The Lake School Board 



ARTICLE I 



The name of this body shall be Our Lady of The Lake 
Consultative School Board. 



ARTICLE II 

PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 

The board is established by the pastor, in accord with 
archdiocesan policy, to assist him and the principal in the 
governance of the parish school. 

The pastor is the canonical administrator of the parish, 
including the school, and the enactor of local policy. With 
the assistance of the Department of Catholic Schools, the 
pastor hires, supervises and evaluates the principal. In 
addition, the pastor is responsible for the supervision of 
religious education/formation programs, and approves the 
school's annual budget. 

The principal, with the authority delegated as specified in 
the Employment contract and job descriptions, is responsible 
for the operation of the school program. This responsibility 
includes the employment of staff (after consultation with the 
pastor), supervision and evaluation of teachers and school 
employees, the establishment of education programming, and the 
evaluation and management of student behavior. 

The establishment of policy is accomplished through the 
activity of the board. The board is composed of the 
administrative team (pastor and principal) and the members. 
When the board meets (administrative team and members) and 
agrees on a policy matter, the decision is effective and 
binding on all as long as the local policy is not in conflict 
with archdiocesan policy. 

Governance is divided into two parts: policy and 
administration. The board's responsibilities are in policy 
matters. The board is not responsible for administration or 
the details of administration. Administration is the 
responsibility of the administrative team (pastor and 
principal ) . 

The board is consultative in the following sense: The members 
cannot act apart from the administrative team and cannot make 
decisions binding for the parish education program without the 
approval of the administrative team. 
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When disagreements between the pastor or principal and the 
board arise, attempts should be made to resolve them before 
the board reaches a conclusion. In this way the pastor is not 
placed in the position of having to negate board action; 
rather he is able through his participation to enact board 
action . 

If a disagreement cannot be resolved, the pastor's decision, 
after consultation with the board in designated areas, is 
effective and binding on all. In addition, the board is 
expected to function within the policies of the archdiocese 
and is under the administrative jurisdiction of the Department 
of Catholic Schools. 

The areas in which the board will be consulted are: 

A. Planning (establishing a mission statement, goals, 
future plans) 

B. Policy Development (formulating policies that give 
general direction for administrative action) 

C. Financing (including budgeting and policies for 
financial management) 

D. Development (including public relations and 
marketing) 

E. Recommendation of the selection/appointment of the 
principal through Search Committee 

F. Evaluation of goals and relationship of principal 
to Board 

G. Major curriculum changes, especially in the area of 
religious education. 

ARTICLE III 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER GROUPS 

Section A. Parish Pastoral Council 

The parish pastoral council is responsible for 
assisting the pastor in providing the 
establishment of parish goals and programming. 
The consultative board works in the context of 
the parish's mission statement, programs, and 
parish policies that are established by the 
pastor and the parish pastoral council. It is 
the responsibility of the board to bring to 
the attention of the parish pastoral council 
all those matters that are broader than the 
education programs for which the board is 
responsible. the Board should provide a 
regular means of communications with the 
parish pastoral council about educational 
programming, accomplishments, and needs. 



Section B. 



Parish Administrative Council 



Section C. 






The parish administrative council is 
responsible for assisting the pastor in 
administering the temporal goods of the 
parish . 

The finance committee of the school board and 
the parish-finance committee meet to plan the 
financial contribution/subsidy from the parish 
to the school. The parish budget includes the 
financial contribution to the school as part 
of the total parish budget that is approved 
according to the practice of the parish and 
archdiocesan policy. 

The school income budget is prepared by the 
finance committee of the board and the 
principal, in conjunction with the pastor and 
the finance council of the parish or parishes 
involved . 

The school expenditure budget is prepared by 
the finance committee of the school board and 
the principal, and considers the total amount 
of money to be spent and the cost-per-pupi 1 in 
relation to schools of similar size and 
situation . 

Parent Organization 

The president of the Parents Club is elected 
by the School at large. 

The Parents Club is responsible for 
maintaining good communications between the 
home and school, for providing a vehicle 
through which parents can provide service to 
the school (for example, volunteers and fund 
raising), for offering a mechanism for parent 
education, and for serving as a structure for 
political action when needed (for example, and 
for serving as a structure for political 
action when needed (for example, letter 
writing, phone calls, visits to legislators). 
The board works closely with the officers of 
the Parents Club in order to understand more 
fully parents needs and concerns. It works 
with parent fund-raising groups to coordinate 
the overall financing programs of the school. 
It uses the communication mechanism of the 
parent organization to report to school 
families about board activities. 
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Section D. 



Archdiocese 



The relationship bei ween the parish school 
board and the archdiocese is stated in 
archdiocesan education policies that are 
available for local school board members. 
Local school policies may not conflict with 
archdiocesan policies. 

ARTICLE IV 

MEMBERSHIP 

The membership of the parish school board will consist of nine 
members in addition to the pastor and principal. Each member 
of the Board shall serve a term of (three) years, with an 
option to serve an additional term at the request of the 
Pastor. The terms of office shall commence with the July 
meeting following election and be staggered so that each year 
several terms of office will expire. 

Members include: 

One (1) member appointed by the board to be the liaison 
between the school board and the parent organization. 

Two (2) members are nominated by the school board and 
approved by the pastor from the parish at large. 

Two (2)members are elected from among the school 
community . 

Four (4) members are selected for specific positions on 
the board, by the present school board membership. These 
positions are Finance , Planning, Development, Education. 

ARTICLE V 



Section A. 
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NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
Eligibility 

An elections committee consisting of the 
pastor, the principal, and the chairperson of 
the board shall seek out and prepare a slate 
of prospective board member nominees who meet 
the following criteria: 

* Are members of the parish and/or 

parents/guardians of students of school. 
Board members are not required to have 
children in school. 

* Have interest in and commitment to 
Catholic education and the School's 
philosophy and mission. 

* Are available to attend meetings and 
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Section B. 



Section C. 
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periodic in-service programs and to 
participate in committee work; and 

* Maintain high levels of integrity and 

confidentiality. 

* Deal with situations as 

they relate to the good 
of the entire school 
community; and 

* Are credible witnesses of the Catholic 
faith and/or Christian values. 

* Possess necessary expertise in specific 
areas as needed (e.g. Planning, 
Development, Finance, Education.) 

The chairperson must be a member of the 

Catholic faith. 

Ineligibility 

Paid employees of the school or parish are not 
eligible for Board membership. 

Elect ions /Appointment s 

During April, the elections committee will 
invite eligible persons to place their names 
in nomination for elected board positions as 
they become vacant. This committee will have 
ballots prepared with names of nominees listed 
in alphabetical order. Nominations from the 
floor may be made at the time of voting. 
Voting shall take place in April and includes 
both parish and school members. Nominations 
must have the approval of the pastor and 
principal . 

If some members are to be appointed, the 
elections committee should prepare a list of 
possible appointees according to the stated 
criteria and specific needs of the board. 
Appointments by the pastor and the principal 
should be made by March 1. 

All new members are expected to attend the May 
and June school board or committee meetings 
for orientation purposes prior to beginning 
their term on July 1. Archdiocesan 

orientation for board members will take place 
at the beginning of the school year. 

Members who miss three board meetings in a 12- 
month period and are unexcused may lose 
membership by action of the board. The 
following procedure will apply: The member 

will be notified by the chairperson or 
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administrator; the member shall be given 
opportunity to respond; the board may act or 
not act as the case may indicate. The 
administrator shall appoint a replacement for 
the remainder of the school year. 

ARTICLE VI 

OFFICERS 

Officers 



The officers of the Board shall consist of the 
Chairperson, the Vice Chairperson, and the 
Secretary, each of whom shall be elected by a 
majority vote of the Board. The officers shall 
be members of the Board. 



Removal from Office 



Any Officer may be removed from office for 
cause by a vote of two thirds of the voting 
members of the Board. 



Terms of Office 

Officers shall serve one year terms beginning 
in June. No officer shall hold the same 
office for more than two consecutive terms. 



Duties of Officers 



The duties of the Officers shall be as 

follows : 

1. The Chairperson shall preside at all 
regular and special meetings of the 
Board, plan Board meetings with the 
principal, appoint all Board committees 
with the principal, and oversee the 
committees' functioning. 

2. The Vice Chairperson shall carry out the 
duties of the Chairperson if the latter 
is temporarily unable to fulfill the 
duties by reason of sickness, absence, or 
otherwise . 

3. The secretary shall record and maintain 
minutes of all regular and special 
meetings; be the custodian of the bylaws; 
present the minutes and other material as 
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required at the meetings; answer 
correspondence; provide a quarterly 
summary of Boards activities; and perform 
all duties incident to the office of 
Secretary . 

ARTICLE VII 

MEETINGS 

The full board meets every month beginning in July. Standing 
committees meet as needed. Special board meetings can be 
called by the pastor, principal or chairperson. If board 
meetings are attended by non-members, the board will go into 
executive session whenever the issues involve personnel or 
other confidential matters. The pastor or principal must be 
in attendance before executive session can take place. 
Advance notice should be given to parents when board meetings 
are to be held in executive session. Six (6) members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business in any 
special or regular meeting for a nine member board. 

ARTICLE VIII 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

Section A. Executive Committee 

The members of the Executive Committee are the 
pastor, principal and chairperson of the 
board. The Executive Committee will meet 
regularly to plan the agenda for the regular 
board meetings. The Committee shall have the 
authority to transact all necessary business 
on behalf of the Board during the interval 
between Board meetings provided, however, that 
no action taken by this Committee shall 
conflict in any way with the policies or 
previous action established by the Board or 
the Archdiocese. 

Section B. Education Committee 

The general duties of this Committee shall be 
to review those facets involving curriculum 
review and evaluation, admission standards, 
school accreditation, scholarship programs, 
and all programs and areas of interest 
affecting the academic climate, standards, and 
procedures of the school. 

The principal and faculty complete the 
curriculum section of the five-year plan and 
present to the School Board for review. 
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Finance Committee 



Section D. 
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The general duties of this Committee shall be 
to : 

1) review the budget. 

2) examine the school's financial condition. 

3) Suggest ways and means of increasing 
revenues, limiting expenses, investing 
funds, and providing future resources. 

4) monitor income and expenses on a monthly 
basis . 

5) ensure that school operates within a 
balanced budget. 

Planning Committee 

Update and maintain five-year plan to include 
enrollment, curriculum, staffing, facilities, 
finance and development. 

Development and Public Relations Committee 

The general duties of this Committee shall be 
to formulate policies for long-range financial 
development, to suggest funding options, to 
enlist volunteers, and to monitor and evaluate 
funding effort. One member of this committee 
should be a member of the Endowment Fund 
Board . 

Elections Committee 



The functions of this committee are to solicit 
nominees for the board and to conduct the 
elections for board membership. 

Standing and Ad Hoc Committees 

The Chairperson, at his/her discretion, may 
establish such committees according to the 
needs and requirements of the Board. 

ARTICLE IX 

AMENDMENTS 



These bylaws may be amended by consensus of the board and/or 
by vote of two-thirds (2/3) of the membership of the board and 
provided : 

1. The amendment has been recorded; 

2. The Parent's Club Association membership has 

been informed; 

3. Written approval form the Superintendent of 
Schools has been received. 
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ARTICLE X 



RULES OF ORDER 



Ordinarily, decisions regarding policy matters and other manor 

1 CCIIOC 3 r Q marln +- 4- K ^ II C i i _• . •* 

------ ^ ^ i--Lj-c»L. i_ eaumy *■ znaz is for 

information and clarification. The "second reading" of the 
policy occurs after additional consultation and clarification 
At the time, the board begins its decision-making process 



In order to make the best decisions, the consensus method of 
decision-making should be used. when the board is unable to 
reach consensus, a vote should be taken and the minutes should 
reflect the different positions and appropriate reasons. In 
cases involving voting and business procedures, Robert's Rules 
of Order, Revised will be used. 

This school board is consultative. A consultative board is 
one that cooperates in the policy making process by 
formulating and adapting, but never enacting policy. To call 
a group "consultative" does not diminish its importance; 
rather, it indicates that the body is inserted into the 
governance structure in a significant way. To enact policies 
the pastor may sign a cover letter listing the policies stated 
or sign a copy of official board minutes. 



Adopted : 



Revised : 

Sianatures : 
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Appendix 5-10 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

ISSUEiyiGRAM 

National Catholic Educational Association Vol. 1 No. 2 Fall 1991 



A Board Planning Retreat: 
Setting Time Aside to Set a Direction 



Introduction 

Last winter was the debut of j 
Issue-Gram, a semi-annual news- j 
letter for the NABE membership. 
In foe first newsletter, the impor- 
tance of the role of board mem- : 
bers in planning was presented, j 
In this issue, a planning process 
is being demonstrated. 

This day-long process can be 
used at any time of the year when 
the board is dealing with plan- . 
ning. Sometimes this is best done ; 
after new members have had the i 
opportunity to experience the ‘ 
work of the board and to under- 
stand their role. j 

Another option is to use the | 
retreat in spring for planning the | 
new school year. In this setting, j 
it would be a good idea to have 
both new and current member- 
ship participate in the process. 

Copies of the winter issue are j 
available from the National Asso- ! 
dation of Boards of Education, 
NCEA. 



Many groups such as management 
teams use an approach known as SWOT. 
It is a simple step-by-step process that 
allows the group to examine the status 
of the institution from four different 
viewpoints: Strengths, Weaknesses, Op- 
portunities and Threats. Thus we have 
the acronym SWOT. It is commonly 
used to 

1. analyze the current picture 

2. identify "burning issues" 

3. determine strategic actions 
aimed at handling issues. 

Through the process, the organ- 
ization's or institutions's Strengths, 
Weaknesses, Opportunities,and Threats 
are identified and become the underly- 
ing key factors of planning. 



Preparation for the Meeting 

1. Each board member is sent the 
agenda along with SWOT frames (Form 
1) (Forms are on page 4). 

You may want to have participants 
use a different frame for each area of 
planning (for example, fund raising, re- 
cruitment), at the same time limiting 
items under each area. 

2. Members bring completed 
frames to the meeting. 

3. Newsprint and markers are pro- 
vided to record responses. 

Role of the Facilitator During 
the Meeting 

1. Select a recorder to post re- 
sponses. 

2. Present a brief overview of the 
process. 

3. Invite individuals to present 
SWOT frames. 

As facilitator, it is important to recog- 
nize the subjectivity of each board 



member's list. For instance, a member's 
list of strengths and weaknesses may be 
based on one factor or many: the school's 
past history, the individual's own per- 
ception, as well as the person's knowl- 
edge of the politics, demographics and 
economy of the area. 

4. Lead the members to consensus 
on the top two or three most important 
items in each section of the SWOT frame. 

Again, this is not easy, since the pas- 
tor, foe principal and individual board 
members may see things quite differ- 
ently. At this point the board president 
may wish to identify some critical items 
that will need immediate attention in 
order to forestall or prevent a crisis. 

5. Work through Form 2 to assist 
the group in identifying issues. Have 
members develop a statement for each 
issue with supporting evidence and con- 
clude with a suggested course of action. 
Following the completion of this form 
or discussion, members begin forming 
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